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RUSSIA INV ADES FINLAND 


How can the pen be calm yet passionate, 

Fort passion without calm is the heart in fear, 
And fear includes the horror that we hate, 

And sullies reason with its blinding tear ? 

The words I make must borrow from built stone 
The face of its indifference and throne, 

And wrought as if the heart were not on fire 
And furious like the air threshed by mad wings. 
Be still, my heart! For so, the pen must tire, 
And indignation lose its right to fate. 

Out dedication is to permanent things. 


‘We shall build Heaven here,’ they suavely said. 
‘With secular hammer and sickle we shall make 
The Perfect Garden, and return the Snake 
Out of the old ignoble myth, Who made 
Awareness mastet—“‘ Ye shall be as gods.” 
® But, first, the doubters must be scourged with rods, 
And from the earth withdrawn its sapping weeds.’ 
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And so a generation died; and beads 

Of blood swelled-up within the wheat and rye. 
Men ate their bread and knew not if they ate 
The wheat or men ; and lost the living eye 

That has its time for tears, and can deny 

The loveliness it sees, and contemplate 

The strangeness in its seeing. They lost their right 
To doubt that is the livingness of law; 

And God was banished from their fear of night. 
Only their power to kill retained their awe. 

But this, because its voice was certainty 

And multiplied earth’s echoes with its strokes 
Till all the world seemed lively, and quick hands 
Confused experiment with experience, 

Seemed will in conflict with an easy flaw. 

‘ All must be good since good itself evokes 

The power in our willing, and understands 
Defeat as weakness or marred evidence.’ 

They drew the poetasters of all lands, 

The statistician-ants, impatient youth, 
Millennium-mongers, and the hopeless poor, 
The power-seekers, and the proud whose truth 
Thrives in the shallows of indifference, 

And all that crowd that hangs about a door, 
Ready to applaud the tallest crest 

As it achieves the limelight. For their best, 
Appearance was enough and great applause, 
And closely-printed, crowded, wishful laws, 
Making a fine array against the wall. 

But what was scratching underneath the floor, 
And what, behind, in muffled, twisted call 
Cried to the whip, and what the books concealed, 
The holes like little eyes for eyes to use 

And used by bullets once, in quick excuse 

They dubbed the rat, the mole, or the mere unskilled, 
And would not look or listen more than once. . 
Ah God! Deat God! My glad and distant God ! 
Restrain my heart that listens with my ears, 
That hears the voices rising, and the runs 

Of engines raising up the wings, and tears 
Splashing the snow with blood, for I must be 
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Nor deaf nor blind; my winter needs my sense 
To put an end to all indifference 

That does not bide with You. For now I see, I see 
The dark from its own Arctic meaning driven, 

Lit with man’s suns that ape the sun of Heaven. 

I see the Lucifers along their guns 

Hanging like bats. The sea is sleek with blood. 
Along the lakeshores, dragging through the mud, 
Goes all imperfect, suffering, seeking, free, 

Lost, sad, bewildered, strange mortality. 

The bats withdraw ; now swoop the ravens down 
Croaking their blasphemous slogans on the wind, 
Their black cried-up as white, as if they sinned 
Because their good was in it ; and snatch the crown 
Even from Christ Whose thorn is mankind’s flower. 
Are these my brothers too? And is their tower 
Yourself though they forgo You ? Must their power 
Become the world’s miasma, till one pall 

Blots out the covered coffins, making all 

The earth eternal tundra? I can see 

My hope no more, because the lakes have lost 
Their starred reflections covered by the Tree 
From which the Finns hang crucified. The leaves 
Of winter are the horror of the ghost 

That, even dead, can still not wander free. 
Stillness is flawed with too perfected death. 

Even men’s tears ate frozen at the eyes. 

There is no source of sorrow in air’s breath. 

‘ They know not what they do.’ My soul believes. 
But being neither God nor old and wise 

I cannot say, ‘ Forgive them,’ and must turn 

God’s comfort from me, and release my hate, 
Hoping that love, being infinite, can wait. 


L. AARONSON. 


December 2nd, 1939. 
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THE SITUATION 


THE question is: ‘ What will Hitler do?’ He took the 
initiative in making himself master of Germany, and now 
that he is striving to make himself master of us all, he has 
the initiative still. The question is: Will he invade Holland ? 
Or will he bomb London ? Will he try to turn the Maginot 
Line by advancing through Belgium? Will he occupy 
Rumania? The question is never ‘What shall we do?’ 
But always ‘ What will he do?’ Li toujours lui ! 

And yet, in himself he is nothing. A wicked creature, 
as evil of disposition as of appearance, without a single noble 
quality, a superficial thinker, and a cheap, though crafty 
demagogue, he would pass as unimportant, even if repulsive, 
were he a private person. But as leader of the armed and 
united German nation, he is the most powerful man of our 
time. It was not he who united the Germans and made 
them strong. It was through him that they recovered their 
unity and their armed might. They lost the First World 
War in the field, but they won the peace in the years that 
followed. This is the reason why they were able to wage 
the Second World War, which is but the resumption of the” 
First. The Germany that calls itself the Third Realm existed 
under the cover of Republican Democracy. It murdered 
Republican leaders like Erzberger, Rathenau, and a hundred 
others, using those same methods of conspiracy, terrorism, 
and armed violence to overthrow the Republican Government 
which they are now using to overthrow the whole European 
order. Hitler and his supporters who, as a matter of practical 
politics, are identical with the united German nation, are 
resolved on the domination of all Europe exactly as he and his 
National Socialist Party dominate Germany. That there are 
millions of Germans who do not share this resolve is true— 
but terrorism and the enthusiasm or docile acquiescence of 
the vast majority rob this truth of all practical significance. 
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The one domination will be no less inhuman than the 
other—perhaps even more so, as the unutterable woe and 
horror that have descended upon Poland and Czechoslovakia 
reveal beyond any doubt whatever. We are, therefore, at 
war not merely so that we may overthrow a foreign tyrant 
and survive as an independent people, but also to save 
ourselves and all Europe from ‘ the abomination that maketh 
desolate.’ 

Hitler did not create the ‘new Germany ’—which is 
but the old Imperial Germany, though much more barbarous. 
The ‘new Germany’ created him. He is the symbol, the 
unifying myth, the point of crystallisation, the common 
denominator. If he were to be removed, the ‘ new Germany ’ 
would still remain, armed and united, whether under the 
myth that might survive him for centuries, or under another 
Leader who would embody another myth, or the old myth 
refurbished. Given armed unity, the person of the Leader, 
the character of the myth, and the outward political form 
(whether Royalist, Conservative, Republican, Democratic, 
Socialist, Fascist, Communist, or what not) is of secondary 
importance. German armed unity means imperialist 
aggression and can have no purpose other than aggression. 

The removal of Hitler and the overthrow of ‘ Hitlerism ’ 
_ are, therefore, wholly unacceptable as War Aims. If it were 
true (and there is no evidence to show it is) that ‘ the generals ” 
(of whom we have heard so much) and not Hitler were 
masters of Germany, we should have no cause for satisfaction. 
Indeed, Germany, led by her generals might be even more 
dangerous than the Germany of to-day, for while capable of 
greater flexibility and political moderation, she would be no 
less resolute in pursuing her ultimate purpose, imperialist 
domination. Indeed, Hitler may by the very excess of his 
tigerish passions condemn his country to premature downfall 
in some grandiose but ill-considered enterprise. It is by no 
means inconceivable that the future historian will state that 
the Third Realm perished because ‘the generals’ failed to 
wrest the leadership out of Hitler’s hands. 

Besides, why should ‘ the generals’ try to possess them- 
selves of that leadership unless they are convinced that 
Germany will be more formidable under their own than 
under Hitler’s? To base any hope on a ‘revolt of the 
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generals’ is to display great simplicity of soul—as though 
* the generals ’ would risk their lives to promote international 
peace, disarmament, collective security, ‘ Federal Union,’ a 
‘better Europe,’ or indeed anything save a Europe under 
German domination ! 

German armed unity was never an end in itself—it was 
always a means. Hitler and ‘ the generals ’ want the same end, 
and if any generals ever thought in terms of revolt, it was only 
because they believed that sheir means would promote that 
end more effectively than dis. 

Germany did not unite and arm to redress her grievances— 
she exaggerated some grievances and invented others so that 
she could unite and arm the more plausibly, and therefore 
more easily, thanks to the trustful idealism that prevailed in 
London and Paris. And she united and armed so as to make 
herself master of Europe. When the hatreds and suspicions 
engendered by the First World War had subsided—about the 
time the ‘ Locarno Protocols’ were drafted—Germany was 
more secure against potential foes than any other Great 
Power, the United States alone excepted. No one threatened 
her frontiers or any vital interests of hers. The burden of 
armaments and the dangers of insecurity lay upon other 
nations, not upon Germany. Her material resources and her 
skill and her organisation would have enabled her to secure 
a weighty and universal influence. No great nation ever had 
a better prospect of achieving such an ascendancy in com- 
merce and all the arts of peace. Indeed, it lay within her 
power to attain a pre-eminence such as will for ever be denied 
to her—even if she win the Second World War. 

But domination, not pre-eminence, was her aim. And to 
achieve domination she rearmed, and imposed upon herself 
an artificial, coercive unity that does violence to all those 
regional, social and political variations of outlook, character, 
and interest, that are so essential to healthy and harmonious 
national existence. By their rearmed and reinforced union 
the Germans achieved not security, which they did not want, 
but insecurity, which they have now got—and, having got 
it, they passed from the defensive to the offensive. 

Not Hitler, or ‘ Hitlerism,’ therefore, but the German 
nation, armed and united, is the enemy. And if we go on 
asking, as, unhappily, we must, ‘ What will Hitler do?’ we 
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ought always to bear in mind that while Hitler is Germany, 
Germany is not Hitler, that he may go, but that the essential 
question remains as long as German armed unity remains. 

The policy which used to be called ‘ appeasement’ was 
more fatal than mere passivity or indifference would have 
been, for it placed a premium on aggression and encouraged 
the aggressor to keep the initiative. Hitler—that is to say, 
Germany, armed and united—had but to threaten the peace 
of Europe, and he would, in return for a promise to threaten 
that peace no more, secure the consent of the Western Powers 
to conquests that enabled him to make the threat all the more 
effective next time. And this, indeed, was always his real 
purpose. The Western Powers allowed Germany to prepare 
for war against themselves in exchange for assurances that 
she would go to war with no one. 

The concessions meant to ‘ appease Germany were such 
as to leave her stronger and the Western Powers corre- 
spondingly weaker than before, so that their policy, while it 
brought on the war, made their defeat the more likely the 
longer the war was delayed. ‘ Appeasement,’ therefore, made 
peace fatal and war inevitable. 

‘ Appeasement ’ is, by its very nature, a renunciation of 
all initiative. Every successful initiative—and Hitler’s were 
all successful—renders the initiator more able and the 
‘appeaser ” /ess able to take further initiatives. That is why 
we still have to ask: ‘ What will Hitler do ?’ 

There is a supplementary question, namely: ‘ What 
will Stalin do?’ In his Second Philippic, Demosthenes 
says that ‘democracies’ have ‘a common weapon against 
tyrants,’ a weapon that is ‘ invaluable ’—‘ distrust.’ By their 
persistent assumption that Russia was to be trusted and by 
the belief that ‘ friendliness ’ will of itself convert a potentially 
hostile Power into an ally, the ‘ democracies,’ foregoing their 
‘ common weapon,’ helped to consolidate instead of to loosen 
the German-Russian partnership. Although the Western 
Powers honourably refused to sign away the territorial 
integrity of Poland and the independence of the Baltic States 
in the negotiations that preceded the War, they nevertheless 
left Russia in no doubt that the conquests she was, even then, 
planning in connivance with Germany, would be ‘ safe.’ 
The supplementary initiatives Stalin was able to take, thanks 
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to ‘ friendliness,’ have made the initiatives taken by Hitler, 
thanks to ‘ appeasement,’ all the more dangerous. 

Russia, like Germany before her, has extended her 
economic, political, and strategic basis for the more ambitious 
imperialistic enterprise that will involve Scandinavia, the 
Balkans, and even the Middle East, if it is not prevented in 
time. The inferiority of her armed forces, of her transport, 
and of her industrial organisation make it impossible for 
Russia to engage in a major war of her own (as is shown by 
the punishment she is receiving from the Finns whom she 
so vastly outnumbers). But in association with Germany 
she can contribute heavily to the success of German arms as 
long as the Western Allies refrain from taking any initiative 
against her. 

It has been said that Germany does not approve of the 
Russian invasion of Finland because she has a traditional 
friendship with the Finns, and because her own command 
of the Baltic Sea will be menaced. The answer is that tradition 
means nothing in Germany to-day (it never does in countries 
which are in a state of revolution, as she is—a state that 
makes her association with Russia all the closer), and that, 
whatever strategic points the Russians may seize, their 
hopeless inadequacy as a naval Power makes it impossible 
for them to contest the German command of the Baltic, now, 
as in the last war, when they held all the naval bases they 
subsequently lost and are now recovering. The Germans 
show their approval of the Russian attack on Finland quite 
clearly by bullying Sweden into non-intervention and by 
holding up consignments of Italian, Hungarian, and Yugoslav 
war material in transit for the Finns. It is also said that the 
Russians have acted for reasons of national defence against 
Germany, their partner in aggression. The truth is that they 
no more covet Hangé and other points—not to speak of 
Petsamo—for reasons of defence, than that the Germans 
took the Sudetenland for identical reasons. Stalin, who has 
the craft and cupidity of a Caucasian bandit from his native 
Georgia, is bent on exploiting the opportunity provided by 
the Second European War to enlarge his possessions. 

Thete is just anger throughout the civilised world over 
the Finnish war, the barbarity with which the Russians are 
waging it, and the hypocritical reasoning with which they 
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try to excuse it. But the war has an aspect that calls for 
dispassionate examination. 

The conquest of Finland will give the German-Russian 
coalition an ascendancy in Northern Europe that may be 
very dangerous to the Western Allies. If the Russians take 
Petsamo and command the Varangar Fjord from the steep 
heights that overlook it, the nickel mines will be at the 
disposal of the Germans and the Fjord will be a refuge, and 
perhaps a station, for German commerce raiders. 

Norway and Sweden (and, for that matter, and in different 
circumstances, Holland) will have to pay a fearful penalty 
for their utopian pacifism and their failure to rearm. It is 
not enough to be civilised and even ‘ democratic.’ To be so 
will evoke universal sympathy in the hour of misfortune, but 
it will not of itself bring the material aid with which barbarian 
invasion can be averted. The completer the Russian con- 
quest of Finland, the tighter the German grip on Sweden. 
Threatened by invasion from the north, Sweden will seek 
protection in that semi-dependence on’ Germany which will 
at least assure her of semi-independence. Norway, being 
more accessible to the Western Allies, can be more strongly 
buttressed against the German-Russian encroachments. 
Nevertheless, when the two Socialist despotisms have 
established an ascendancy in Sweden they will subject Norway 
to grievous extortions by their joint, ruthless pressure. 

If we turn to South-Eastern Europe we shall see a similar 
ptospect. The Russian threat to Bessarabia is also a threat 
to the Delta of the Danube, which, although not a part of 
Bessarabia, is Russia’s real objective when she plans to save 
the Bessarabian ‘ proletariat’ from the oppressive rule of 
Rumanian ‘ landowners and capitalists.’ Rumania will then, 
like Sweden, be forced into semi-dependence—if not more— 
on Germany. Hungary is semi-dependent on Germany even 
now. The Russian invasion of Carpathian-Ruthenia (which 
is clearly intended) will make that dependence complete. 
The fear of Russia by Balkan Governments—a fear multiplied 
by the traditional popularity which Russia, whether Tsarist 
or Bolshevik, enjoys amongst Balkan peasants—will make a 
Russian preponderance the forerunnes of an augmented 
German preponderance, especially in Bu.garia and Yugoslavia. 

To have semi-vassals at her disposal is more advantageous 
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to Germany than to have vassals, for an industry and agri- 
culture, uninjured by armed invasion and producing an 
exportable surplus, will be an asset such as a ruined and 
devastated country like Poland, or even an unscarred, but 
oppressed and ruthlessly pillaged, country like the Bohemian- 
Moravian ‘ Protectorate’ cannot be. It is even doubtful 
whether Poland is not a liability—in any case, the economic 
return she may give will not compensate Germany for the 
losses in men and material she has incurred by crushing the 
Poles and keeping them crushed. A nation which is con- 
tented because its independence has been half-preserved will 
work more willingly for the extortioner whose troops have 
not crossed the frontier than a nation which is dejected or 
rebellious because its independence has been half destroyed 
by an armed invader. It is, therefore, in Germany’s interest 
not to invade Sweden or Rumania, but to reduce both 
countries to semi-vassalage—an interest that is powerfully 
promoted by Russia. 

The dangerous character of the German-Russian coalition 
is underrated because it is not an open military alliance. If 
it were that and no mote, it would not be so dangerous.’ The 
presence of Russian troops in Finland or Rumania is a greater 
menace to the Allies than their presence in the Siegfried Line 
would be. The longer the war lasts, the more valuable to 
Germany will the Russian partnership become (if the war lasts 
two or three years, German managers and technicians may 
recondition Russian industry and so produce an exportable 
surplus that will augment Germany’s stock of essential 
commodities). 

By establishing an ascendancy in Northern and South- 
eastern Europe, the German-Russian coalition will, if its 
progress is not arrested, menace Allied communications in 


the northern Atlantic and eastern Mediterranean. In a last 
analysis, the Finnish war and the threat to Bessarabia represent 
an effort to turn the immensely extended flanks of the vast 
front that sweeps in a curve from the Arctic Ocean to the 
Black Sea, with the Maginot Line as its apex. 

In making this effort, the enemy keeps the initiative which 
he has never relinquished. It is in the strategic and political 


interest of the Allies that Finnish independence be preserved. 
It is therefore desirable that she receive as much help as can be 
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given without substantially weakening the Allied forces in 
Western Europe, where the Germans will, unless appearances 
are very deceptive, take the major initiative before very long. 
If the Varangar Fjord is to be a refuge or naval station, it must 
be not a Russian (that is, German), but a British naval station. 
It could, indeed, be placed ‘out of bounds’ to the armed 
forces of all Powers, save Finland and Norway, together with 
its immediate hinterland. 

If the Finns, with Allied help, withstand the Russian 
invasion, the Allies will, in return, be enabled to establish 
an ascendancy in northern Europe that will replace, or at least 
weaken, the ascendancy of the German-Russian coalition, 
and relieve the German pressure on Sweden. Such an 
ascendancy may, if consolidated, acquire vety great import- 
ance when the time comes for the Allies to take the offensive 
in the air—the threat to German Baltic shipping and to 
Germany’s northern cities would powerfully supplement the 
aerial offensive in the west. 

It is an error to assume that the neutrality of the northern 
—as of the south-eastern—Powers is altogether advantageous 
to the Allies. It may be much more advantageous if the 
neutrals are involved in the war, for Germany will then 
acquire two exposed flanks which, by virtue of Allied sea 
power, can be threatened, however extended they may be. 
Neutrality is no defence against semi-vassalage, so that the 
neutrality of the northern and south-eastern Powers may, for 
reasons we have just given, be advantageous to Germany 
and cortespondingly disadvantageous to the Allies. It is 
possible for the Allies, through their command of the sea, 
to impose upon the enemy an ever-increasing extension and 
diffusion, and therefore vulnerability, of his forces, to lengthen 
and thereby weaken his communications, to deprive him of 
the advantage of internal lines, on condition that they take 


the initiative—and keep it ! 
If Russia secures the delta of the Danube for herself, she 
secures it for Germany as well. Turkey cannot be indifferent 


to the conquest of Bessarabia if it is extended to that Delta. 
Measures concerted between the Allies and Turkey to place 
the Delta ‘ out of bounds’ to all save the Rumanians ate 


therefore desirable. As much aid should be given to Rumania 
under the guarantee extended to her before the outbreak of 
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war as can be given without substantial prejudice to the Allied 
defensive or offensive on the western front. The security of 
Allied warships in the Black Sea is dependent on the closeness 
of the Turkish alliance and on the command of the Mediterra- 
nean. That command is made to seem less challengeable 
than ever, for, if recent experience is not deceptive, the 
air-arm is not the decisive weapon in war at sea as some 
Italian experts believed (nor is the lesson to be drawn from 
the defeat of the Graf Spee inapplicable to the problem of 
sea power in the Mediterranean). 

It will be said that intervention in northern and south- 
eastern Europe may involve the Allies in war with Russia. 
Intervention would, in the first place, be directed against 
Russia as a means of striking at Germany. The foe is 
Germany, not Russia—except in so far as she is Germany’s 
partner in war. ‘ Appeasement’ or ‘ friendliness’ will not 
make Russia desist, but will stimulate her into closer partner- 
ship with Germany and into more extensive imperialist 
aggression. Every successful act of aggression by Russia is 
worth a victorious battle to Germany because it costs Germany 
nothing, whatever it may cost her partner. If the invasion 
of Finland succeeds, Germany can only gain. I it fails she 
will lose nothing, unless it fails by reason of an intervention 
which will give the Allies a foothold in northern Europe. 
Even if the Allies do find themselves at war with Russia, they 
have nothing to fear from that war. It is the permanent 
characteristic of Russia that she can neither conquer nor be 
conquered, that she can neither strike a mortal blow nor 
receive one. But she could receive severe punishment at the 
hands of the Allies without being able to retaliate. As a 
naval power she is almost impotent. Her White and Black 
Sea ports and bases are highly vulnerable. Even Baku is 
exposed to attack from the air. Her internal stability 
would appear to be much more precarious than Germany’s. 
Her Ukrainian, her Central Asiatic, and her Caucasian 
subjects are more prone to disaffection than the 
Germans. 

The paradox of German-Russian relations to-day is that 
in a conflict with the Western Powers, Germany without 
Russia is stronger than Germany with Russia, provided the 
Western Powers take the initiative. Russia, if involved in 
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armed conflict with the Allies, would not only be unable to 
retaliate, she would be unable to ease the Allied pressure on 
Germany. The conflict would be an extension of the Allied 
blockade of Germany. It would be the end of the German 
hope of securing any considerable supplies from Russia, 
whose exportable surplus, which is small and uncertain even 
now, would vanish altogether. 

Germany and Russia have not a real friend in Europe. 
The strong bias of all the smaller neutrals is in favour of the 
Western Allies. It is no exaggeration to say that an Allied 
victory is ardently desired by the whole of the non-belligerent 
world, with the possible exception of the ruling parties in 
Spain, Italy and Japan. The European neutrals are deterred 
from translating that bias into action by their fear of 
Germany—hever was a nation so universally feared (and 
hated) as the Germans are to-day. The neutrals are also 
immobilised by doubts with regard to the outcome of the 
war. As the prospect of Allied support improves and the 
hope of an Allied victory grows, Germany will become 
more and more vulnerable. If the Allies can establish a 
preponderance in Northern and South-Eastern Europe, and 
if that preponderance can, so to speak, be made to converge 
on Germany, her outflanking movement will be reversed and 
the Allies will exercise an encircling pressure, which, if severe 
enough, will be fatal, even if the deadlock in the West 
continues (it was the collapse of Bulgaria under similar 
pressure in 1918 that began the general collapse of the Central 
Powers). 

The Germans are thinking in terms of the ‘ decisive 
battle’ in the West, now as in 1914. It is for this that they 
are economising material (especially petrol) and building up 
a huge air force. The blow will be a heavy one. It is untrue 
that there is any weakening of the German ‘ home front.’ 
Nor is there any evidence of dissension amongst the National 
Socialist leaders. In Germany the contrast between war and 
peace is less perceptible than in England, for Germany was 
placed on a war basis long ago, so that she has undergone no 
abrupt transition. There is discontent, but no effective 
opposition. The evidence would seem to show that Hitler 
enjoys more public support now than he did when the War 
began. He can count on the absolute loyalty of his armed 
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forces—many of his younger soldiers, sailors and airmen are 
filled with the spirit of fanatical devotion. 

The Allies, in the deadliest struggle of their history, are 
compelled to make the maximum effort so that the blow 
may be partied without fearful ravages to themselves. ‘The 
industrial effort, which falls mainly upon Great Britain, has 
not acquired sufficient momentum even now—and the blow 
may fall within the next few months. Nor is it enough that 
the Allies’ preparations be no more than defensive. If they 
are to win the war they must be able to take the offensive in 
the West and in the north and south-east. No one can 
foretell on what front the finally decisive action will be 
fought (the war may be won and lost on the home fronts). 
But a heavy and perhaps decisive contribution towards final 
victory can be made in Northern and South-Eastern Europe. 

The Western Allies lost the peace that followed the First 
World War because they allowed the political initiative to be 
taken from them by Germany. They have not recovered it 
yet. Only if they take the initiative and keep it can they win 
the war. Only if they continue to live side by side in political, 
economic, and military co-operation and retain the joint 


initiative through the years of weariness, upheaval, and con- 
fusion that will follow—only then will the peace endure, for 
only then will the armed might of Germany be unable ever 
again to threaten the nations. 


THe Eprror. 





THE MODERN GUERRE DE COURSE 


MATERIAL considerations have to some extent dictated the 
form of the present war at sea as waged by the Germans. 
Whether the defensive adopted by the British Navy, albeit 
an active defensive, is the only practicable policy given the 
material conditions, or whether a more offensive activity, a 
development of initiative, could have given better results, 
must be largely an academic discussion, since such ‘ results ’ 
can merely be ex hypothesi statements by the debater. It is 
clear to the student of war that in 1939 as in 1914 the governing 
principle of the Naval Staff is an active defence against the 
strokes planned by the enemy. It can be contended that the 
policy was effective in 1914-1918, leading, as it did, to the 
exhaustion of the German Navy, the annihilation of their 
commerce-raiders and the surrender of the entire Navy to 
internment at Scapa Flow, a surrender more abject and more 
complete than any hitherto made to the British Navy by any 
of the first-class forces against which it had battled. It can 
certainly be contended that the active-defensive in the first 
three months of this war has been successful beyond the 
highest expectations of those who study naval strategy. And 
without abandoning any love of the highest form of policy 
in war, the direct offensive, we may survey with not a little 
satisfaction the outcome of the main strategic and tactical 
plans of the Naval Staff in the present struggle. 

They have not been impeccable. There have been 
blunders that were obvious (when the price of the blunder 
was paid) and there have been apparent blunders as to which 
we must, for lack of completer knowledge, suspend judgment. 
But in the main the naval conduct of the war by this country 
has given the results required by the situation. 

The material position differs, in one respect, considerably 
from that of 1914. The German Navy is completely out- 
weighted in capital ships and cruisers, and from the start 
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there was no prospect that a major fleet action would ever 
develop. The history of the War of 1939 will be a record 
of single-ship actions, of cruiser encounters and of anti- 
submarine operations. It will, in fact, be a history of a 
modern guerre de course. And for our comfort it may be 
recalled here that never in the whole story of sea warfare has 
commerce-destroying by itself been a decisive factor in a 
wat. It has what we have learned to describe in modern 
jatgon as ‘ a nuisance-value,’ but it has not ‘ a decision-value.’ 

This is a lesson from naval history that the German Naval 
Command has not learned—or perhaps it is one that they hope, 
with modern weapons, to disprove. Ever since the Nazi 
régime started and Admiral Raeder took over control of 
the German Navy there has been no question in the mind of 
anyone who follows sea affairs closely that guerre de course 
would be the policy in any conflict with us. The Admiral 
was Chief of Staff to Hipper in Scouting Group I of the High 
Seas Fleet (the counterpart of our Battle Cruiser Force) and 
is by training and instinct a cruiser man. Moreover, he wrote 
after the last war two extremely interesting and instructive 
volumes on cruiser warfare, with particular reference to 
commerce-destruction both in its 1914 historical aspect and 
its future application. He is a student of Mahan, but in his 
case it is the influence of history on sea power rather than the 
converse that has worked. One book in particular among 
the works of Mahan has taken hold of him—<Sea Power in its 
Relation to the War of 1812. From it Admiral Raeder absorbed 
the conviction that what was achieved by the small but well- 
trained American force at that time against a British Navy 
flushed with the triumph of Trafalgar could again be achieved 
by a small but well-designed and well-trained German Navy 


to expunge the memory of November ztst, 1918. 


Lloyd’s List contains notice of upwards of 500 British vessels 
captured in seven months by the Americans, 500 merchantmen and 
three frigates! Can these statements be true and can the English 
people hear them unmoved ? 


Thus screamed a maritime journal of the period. Indigna- 
tion meetings poured out protests of merchants and sent them 
to the Government of the day. 

That was the aspect of the war of 1812 that fired Admiral 
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Raeder. Had he read further, or deeper, in Mahan he would 
have come across the pregnant passage in From Sail to Steam : 


Everybody—the Navy as well—believed we had beaten Great 
Britain in 1812, brought her to her knees, by the destruction of her 
commerce through the system observed by us of single cruisers, 
naval or privateers. From that erroneous premise was deduced the 
conclusion of a Navy of cruisers, and small cruisers at that; no 
battleship nor fleets. 


Admiral Raeder had the same ‘ erroneous premise’ and 
upon it he proceeded, with the full support of Hitler, to build 
materially and train professionally a navy that should emulate, 
in its effects on British opinion, the influence of the privateers 
of 1812. This rdle was to be played under modern conditions 
by submarines (there is small evidence that the Admiral was 
ever much influenced by the air-minded Goering into believing 
that aircraft would be effective commerce-destroyers). While 
the restrictions of the Versailles Treaty were still nominally 
observed by Germany, the German Admiralty was re-creating 
its U-boat corps by the expedient of establishing shipyards 
for the building of submarines in the smaller neutral countries. 
The evidence as to this is now public and though the output 
of the yards was small and their financial history may not be 
glorious, they served the basic purpose of providing work- 
shops in which experimental work for the future German 
Navy could proceed unhindered and constructors of 
submarines be trained. 

When the shackles of Versailles were publicly thrown off 
Germany had already begun building her new submarine 
flotillas in German yards, though the craft were, admittedly, 
‘ only little ones.’ Throughout the ensuing years, for material 
reasons as much as for policy, construction was kept within 
limits, but in December, 1938, the mask was finally dropped 
by the exercise of Germany’s rights under the Anglo-German 
Naval Agteement, to build up to parity with Britain in 
submarines. Before that, however, there had been a develop- 
ment whose inner significance was little realised except in 
naval circles. During the Spanish Civil War, when other 
countries employed surface craft off Spanish ports to watch 
over the safety of their nationals, Germany maintained U-boat 
flotillas off the Biscayan and Atlantic coasts, with depét-ship 
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and supply-ship established at Pasajes. The utility of sub- 
marines for carrying two or three hundred refugees from a 
point of danger is more than questionable and it should be 
obvious that the real mission of those U-boats was to obtain 
training on the ocean trade routes with real merchantmen on 
their normal voyages as targets for every ‘ dummy-run’. 
It was a typically German maneeuvre, ‘ slim’ in the old Boer 
sense, but, although it was seen through by seafarers, its inner 
significance escaped most laymen, including the diplomatists. 
The effects of that training were seen in the first month of 
this war, when ship after ship was caught and sunk and many 
more were chased by U-boats off the Spanish and Portuguese 
coasts or in the Bay of Biscay. 

It is unnecessary, in studying the German tactics in this 
war, to take any account of the solemn pledge to conduct 
operations against merchantmen with due regard to the rules 
of wat as they existed before 1914. Even when the Powets 
at the Washington Conference in 1921 accepted the pledge 
for themselves only people of singularly pure mind ever 
expected it to be anything but a form of words expressing a 
pious aspiration. ‘ Prohibition of the use of submarines as 
commertce-destroyers’ was fat too much to expect, and 
fortunately the British Naval Staff was never deluded (or was 
too cynical to believe, whichever you prefer). The conse- 
quence was that, in a secrecy equal to if not surpassing 
Germany’s building of new U-boat flotillas, the British 
Admiralty built up an anti-submarine organisation, The 
extent of the secrecy was such that until December 6th, 1939, 
the very name of the gear used had never been mentioned in 
public. Then Mr. Churchill, in one of his periodical reviews 
of the war at sea in the House of Commons mentioned the 
word ‘ asdic’ which a few laymen had heard furtively whis- 
pered previously but which to the world at large was a new 
addition to the English language. 

It came as no surprise to the staff officers or to students 
when the opening hours of the war disclosed the presence of 
a number of U-boats on the Atlantic traffic lanes. Ships 
were incontinently attacked and sunk though they were 
unarmed, unescorted, and had started their voyages in time of 
peace. ‘The tragedy of the Azhenia rang round the world as 
the tragedy of the Lusitania had done twenty-four years 
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earlier. Then came the frenzied efforts of the Nazi 
propaganda to prove that the sinking of the Athenia could 
not have been due to a U-boat. Most people only saw some- 
thing comic in the vigour of these denials of responsibility, 
but behind the scenes in Germany there was no humour in 
the situation. It is certain that the commanding officer of the 
U-boat which sank the A/henia blundered, and blundered 
badly. For there is one thing above all others that the 
German naval officer corps of the last twenty years has grown 
up to loathe and that is the stigma of ‘ piracy ” which attaches 
to the German Navy for its methods of submarine commerce- 
destruction in the last war. Most of the ‘ war criminals’ 
indicted under the Versailles Treaty and named publicly for 
trial eluded the consequences of their acts. ‘Three only out 
of eighteen were brought to trial, two only were sentenced. 
But in the German Navy memory of that indictment rankles 
and while there has never been any intention of abstaining 
from commerce-destruction by U-boat, there was a very 
general desire to avoid the beastlier brutalities of the pioneers. 
The Athenia case, coming as it did at the very outset of the 
new wat, threatened to nullify all those good intentions, 
and it was for that treason that Admiral Raeder insisted 
that the responsibility for the act must be disclaimed and 
disproved. 

Thus far we may be said to have been considering the 
setting of the stage for the drama. What of the play, as it 
unfolds itself ? 

All three forms of commertce-destruction have been 
essayed—surface-raiders, U-boats and mines. We may con- 


sider the acting of each section separately before reviewing 
the first act as a whole. 

Available as surface-raiders were the three ‘ pocket- 
battleships,’ Deutschland, Admiral Scheer and Graf von Spee ; 
the two battle-cruisers Scharnhorst and Gneisenau ; at least two 
10,000 ton 8-inch-gun cruisers and an undetermined number 
of large merchant ships. It had been known since 1935 that 
certain new German merchantmen were designed under 
Marineamt supervision for conversion at short notice into 
raiders. Although German shipyards and shipping companies 
normally courted world-wide publicity for their products, it 
was noted that some new vessels of considerable size escaped 
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notice and description in the technical journals and that 
photographs of them were peculiarly difficult to obtain. 

Here, then, was a group of vessels of varied capacity but 
with in common a great potentiality for mischief. Remem- 
bering the career of the Emden with her sixteen captures, and 
the Karlsrube with her sixteen, the Kronpriny Wilhelm with six 
and the five other raiders of the autumn of 1914 that captured 
and sank forty-seven vessels within ten weeks, it was to be 
expected that the new guerre de course would be loosed with 
even gteater furor teutonicus. Nothing of the sort happened. 
The whole plan miscarried. 

The three pocket-battleships were not away cruising on 
the open oceans when the war began, and one of them was 
reported damaged by the lightning raid of the R.A.F. on 
Schillig Roads on September 4th before she could set out. The 
other two got away subsequently, but the tale of their 
‘ravages’ is pathetically small. The Graf Spee caught seven 
or eight ships in the course of some 12,000 miles wanderings 
in the South Atlantic and the Indian Ocean. Then, off Monte 
Video, she encountered three British cruisers, two of them 
only six-inch gun vessels, and to the astonishment of the world 
she fled into harbour, only to emerge five days later and scuttle 
herself. The Deutschland, operating in the North Atlantic, 
captured one British ship, the Stonegate, and sank one auxiliary 
ctuiser, the Rawalpindi, besides providing a certain element 
of light relief to the drama by the episode of the City of Fint. 

Neither the Scharnhorst not the Gneisenau was heard of in 
the first three months of the war. No one of the 8-inch- 
gun cruisers was ever seen on the trade routes, unless an 
abortive raid towards the Bergen area in October was carried 
out by them. And although a dozen German merchantmen 
slipped out of neutral harbours at intervals, most of them were 
obviously no more than would-be supply ships for the 
Deutschland ot the Scheer and at least half of them fell into the 
hands of British patrols before they made contact with the 
ships they were to feed. 

On the surface the guerre de course had been a complete 
fiasco. Ordinary marine risks of storm, fog and derelicts 
do more damage to the British mercantile marine in three 
months than the German surface raiders did. ‘What was the 
reason P 
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Primarily, the British Naval Staff plans for counteracting 
the threat of attack—our active-defensive. It is not yet the 
time to discuss in detail the nature of the dispositions, but 
the effect of them is so obvious that it must be painfully 
apparent in Berlin. Neither of the two pocket-battleships, 
craft admirably adapted for a vigorous offensive on the trade 
routes and calling for considerable power in any opposition, 
was able to operate where the traffic was thickest. Even the 
Deutschland, thtough whose area passed numerous convoys 
to and from ports in Ametica and Canada, found her efforts 
completely nullified. 

Secondarily, the fiasco may be in part due to a change of 
mind in Berlin, by which the other vessels earmarked for 
raiding were not despatched. Just as the strategic plans of 
von Titpitz for vigorous action by the High Seas Fleet in 
1914 were thwarted by the intervention of the military-minded 
clique round the Kaiser, so the vigorous raiding policy of 
Raeder was thwarted by some influence which had power to 
impose its view that valuable units of the fleet must not be 
risked too far from the shelter of the mined waters of the Bight 
of Heligoland. The point may not be driven home too 
forcibly as yet, for it must, obviously, be but theorising at 
present, but the significance of the possibility should not be 
overlooked. If the truth of the theory is subsequently 
established it will serve once again to demonstrate that the 
continental mind does not readily absorb the fundamental 
verities of oceanic strategy. 

The U-boat side of the modern guerre de course began with 
a resounding crash. Eleven ships sunk in the first week, 
sixteen in the second, seven in the third. The world quaked. 
A generation of newspaper readers had grown up that knew 
not April, 1917. The figures appeared to be appalling—to 
those whose history lessons had not included the naval side 
of the Great War, when we lost fifty-five ships in one week, 
when one month’s sinkings totalled 881,000 tons. What 
was the 156,000 tons of September, 1939, compared to that 
figure as measure of what a really virulent submarine guerre 
de course could do ? 

The British Admiralty had started out with the firm 
determination—and a wise one—that no details of successes 
against the U-boats should be announced. Throughout the 
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* unrestricted ’ campaign of the last war that policy had been 

ed. Even at the worst, when any little scrap of news 
that could hearten our people would have been welcomed, 
strict silence was maintained about losses inflicted on the 
enemy’s U-boats. But in this war something happened that 
caused a speedy modification of that policy. On September 
21st the Prime Minister in a review of the war position told 
the House of Commons that he was confident he was under- 
stating the case when he said that already six or seven German 
submarines had been sunk. ‘The lay public welcomed the 
news but without appreciating its full significance. They 
did not know that in the last war the average monthly sinking 
of U-boats was only 3°42. That the best monthly average in 
any year was only 6:4. What the Prime Minister’s disclosure 
meant was that in the first three weeks we had surpassed our 
previous best monthly average. And that at the very outset 
of hostilities, before we had really got into our stride! The 
success was so gratifying that it is small wonder the Admiralty, 
under the exuberant guidance of Mr. Churchill, were persuaded 
to modify the policy of silence. ‘The wisdom of the step may 
be questioned. ‘The disclosure of our success undoubtedly 
caused a hurried change in the German plans, by which a 
second ‘ wave’ of U-boats, intended for the Atlantic, were 
held back and so saved from destruction. On the other hand, 
it stopped the sinkings. ‘They fell at once to two or three a 
week. Nor did they rise again to double figures as in the 
first two weeks, while losses of U-boats, operating in other 
areas, continued. During the sixth week of the war no fewer 
than seven were officially recorded as sunk. By the beginning 
of November a certain reticence in official figures had crept 
back and the First Lord contented himself with a rather 
indefinite ‘ conservative estimate’ of two to four sinkings a 
week. A French official statement after thirteen weeks of 
war put the total at thirty, and a few days later a British 
disclosure added five to that figure. 

This meant that in less than fourteen weeks of war half 
the total strength of U-boats of all sizes available to Germany 
at the start of hostilities had been lost to her—and with them 
some 1,000 of 1,100 trained specialist officers and men. 

It is a result for which, it is safe to say, no one, either naval 
officer or lay student, had been prepared. That the U-boat 
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work would be more dangerous and more difficult than it was 
in 1917 and 1918 we all expected, but that half the existing 
flotillas would be wiped out in ninety-five days was beyond 
even the realm of dreams. Yet it happened. And here let 
it be said that the British Naval Staff can give Doubting 
Thomas ninety yards start in a hundred when it comes to 
questioning the accuracy of a report that a submarine has 
been sunk. No loss is recorded by them on anything but 
cast-iron evidence and if their records show thirty-five 
U-boats ‘sunk ’ since September 3rd, that figure is liable to be 
increased by the ultimate discovery that some of the Admiralty 
‘ probables ’ are (with grim literalness) ‘ dead certs.’ 

The U-boat guerre de course failed, therefore, quite early 
in the wat to produce the results expected, the results that 
must be forthcoming if the British public was to be driven 
into holding indignation meetings as the merchants of 1812 
had done. The U-boat war was not showing any signs of 
achieving ‘500 British vessels captured in seven months.’ 
The thitd element in the modern guerre de course had to be 
brought into play. 

Indiscriminate minelaying in the channels used by all 
shipping, belligerent and neutral, combatant and non-comba- 
tant, is a peculiarly dastardly form of warfare which the 
Imperial German Navy began to practise within a few hours 
of the outbreak of the Great War. In the 1939 war the Reich 
Navy was slower starting, mainly because of the danger to 
surface minelayers of interception by the British Navy and 
because the number of submarine minelayers available was 
few. Some two yeats ago it was known that the Germans 
were experimenting with minelaying by seaplane, and that 
the first attempt had shown that the light type of mine which 
had been devised was unequal to withstanding the jar of 
hitting the water from a height of 60 feet. A heavier casing 
had to be provided, and this naturally reduced the number of 
mines that could be carried by each ’plane. A further 
development in mining that was known to be in hand was a 
type of magnetic mine. About the middle of November both 
forms were brought into use. The waters around the 
Thames Estuary, in a line from fifteen miles off Harwich 
down to a mile or two from Margate were selected for the 
main effort, the idea being obviously to paralyse the trade of 
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the Port of London. As only certain channels are navigable 
by big ships in that area the selection of sites for the minefields 
was not difficult. The bulk of the mines first sown were 
believed to have come from two new 1,110-ton boats, not 
officially recorded in the pre-war publications, each carrying 
about forty-two mines. And on the nights of November 22nd 
and 23rd German aircraft were seen from the shore of the 
estuary flying low and dropping ‘ square boxes’ attached to 
parachutes. There was a rising moon, which assisted the 
pilots to be sure of the direction in which the mines were 
dropped, but it also assisted in the detection of the operation. 

The immediate outcome of the laying of these mines was 
the destruction of a number of ships, but the greater part 
of them were neutral! The damage done to the British 
mercantile marine was infinitesimal and so far as ‘ paralysing ’ 
seaborne trade was concerned, convoys moved in and out 
of the Port of London safely within forty-eight hours of the 
first discovery of the mines, and in the ensuing fortnight 99 per 
cent. of the ships entering and leaving London River moved 
freely and without hurt. 

Thus the three chief actors in the drama have played their 
part in Act I. The act itself has been full of drama—drama 
only, perhaps, half appreciated by the audience, owing to the 
reticence of the official dialogue and the equally restrained 
‘running commentary’ of the newspapers. But to the 
student of naval war the outlines of the plot have been clear. 
The Virgilian ‘ Penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos’ has been 
the motive of the villain of the piece. So far, unlike most 
dramas, virtue is triumphant. But there are many trials 
and tribulations still to come. The modern guerre de course 
by no means ended in the first three months. 


H. C. Ferrasy. 





WAR IN THE AIR 


THE carvings on the Parthenon at Athens show incidents in 
the legendary war between the Centaurs and the Lapithe, 
and some authorities explain the legend as representing the 
first encounter in Greek history between cavalry and infantry. 
It is easy to imagine that primitive tribes which had domesti- 
cated the horse and learnt to ride it would believe that they 
had introduced a new element into war which would bring 
them universal victory. Inventors of new weapons have 
nearly always believed that. The legend tells, however, that 
the Lapithe, the infantry, completely defeated the Centaurs. 

Whatever the truth of the legend, it illustrates the maxim 
that, though weapons may change, the principles of strategy 
and tactics ate eternal. For a time a certain new weapon, as, 
for example, the Greek fire of the Byzantines or the English 
long bow in the fourteenth century, may bring a run of 
success to its possessors, but in time the antidote is found, and 
then the principles of tactics resume their sway, merely 
adapting their methods to the new conditions. 

Some such considerations may explain why over three 
months of the present war passed without an energetic use 
of the bomber aeroplane by either side. Developed as it 
has been since 1918, it is practically a new weapon, a kind of 
modern Centaur, capable of being used in two ways: either 
in accordance with established principles against military 
objectives, or in a new way by striking behind the armies at 
the enemy people. The latter use is abhorrent to the Western 
Democracies, but humanitarian considerations make no appeal 
to the violators of Poland. Every clear-thinking military 
authority, however, must be well aware that deliberate attacks 
on civilians can be of no effect in winning a war. They ate 
only manifestations of temper and brutality, calculated to 
rouse fierce resentment but not to break the will to victory. 


Therefore the military commander, as apart from the politician 
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(though one man may be both), will have nothing to do with 
them. Strategy and tactics call for cool brains, not for passion. 
One can easily imagine that Hitler, a passionate and vindictive 
man, may insist that his commanders shall inflict the maximum 
of suffering on the peoples of Britain and France, and they 
may submit to his demands, but they will not expect to win 
the war that way. If they resort to such measures it will be 
evidence of despair. 

As a military weapon the bomber is a long-range gun. 
The puzzle at the present moment is why neither side has yet 
used it wholeheartedly as such. There are various possible 
explanations. One is that when either shells or bombs are 
used against the most legitimate military targets, some civilians 
ate almost certain to suffer. As the bomber can operate 
farther away from the actual battle area, it is calculated to 
cause more suffering than the gun will do. If large air 
attacks on munition works and similar targets begin, they 
will be answered in kind, and it may be that even Hitler 
shrinks from bringing such a calamity on the German people 
by starting the provocation. 

Another theory deserves examination. Both sides may 
be reserving their bombers for use in a great land battle if 
and when one takes place. Then the help which the bombers 
could give to the artillery would be of the utmost value, but 
one may question whether either belligerent would advance 
much nearer to victory if at the present moment it launched 
a heavy attack on the munition works and communications 
of the enemy. One may also speculate on German respect 
for the strength of British air defences, and the superiority 
of British airmen and British aircraft, but that would only 
account for half of the problem. 

One will probably get nearer to the truth by judging the 
German mind through their actions. Up to date they have 
shown sound strategic sense in the use of their air arm, though 
their tactical application has not been equally sound. They 
seem to have put the matter to themselves this way. « Unless 
the flanks of either fortified line are turned there is no prospect 
of a land victory for either side. Therefore the war resolves 
itself into a struggle between the naval power of the Allies 
and the German ability to resist the stranglehold of the 
blockade and at the same time to starve out the island enemy. 
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Accordingly all their air efforts have been directed against the 
sea power of Britain; and one must agree that strategically 
that idea is perfectly sound. They have attacked our ships 
at sea and in harbour, and they have tried to interfere with 
our convoys. 

We must frankly admit that, foul as were the doings of 
the Luftwaffe in Poland, in their attacks on British sea power 
we have only one complaint against the behaviour of German 
aitcraft, namely the sowing of mines in the sea channels. 
For the rest the German airmen have observed the rules of 
war. In their attack on the Firth of Forth they aimed their 
bombs at warships and not at the Forth Bridge or any civilian 
targets round about. 

Sound as was the strategic plan, the tactical arrangements 
for carrying it out have been inexplicably feeble. One would 
have expected the harbours of our fleet to have been assailed, 
by squadron after squadron of heavy bombers in waves, 
every man determined to break the power of Britain or die 
in the attempt. Actually, the first raid on the Forth, and the 
only serious one to date, was made by fourteen machines, 
and even they were not a compact squadron, but crews of 
volunteers from different units. Our Royal Air Force would 
be very much ashamed of itself if it had to call for volunteers 
for a bombing raid. Every officer and man did his volun- 
teering when he joined the Force, and every one of them is 
ready to obey orders. When a bombing raid is planned the 
Ait Officer Commanding-in-Chief selects a squadron of 
squadrons, and the commanding officers detail the pilots and 
crews. But there is conscription in force for the Luftwaffe, 
which means an entirely different spirit. However, the 
Germans who took part in the raid on the Forth certainly 
ptessed home their attacks with resolution, though they did 
little damage. It was there that they had their first experience 
of meeting the Spitfire fighter, whose Auxiliary pilots came 
well up to expectations. It is doubtful if more than 50 per 
cent. of the German machines got home. Ever since the 
enemy have shown great respect for our eight-gun fighters. 
The second raid on the Forth area consisted of some eight 
or nine machines. Apparently volunteers had not come 


1 Unhappily this statement is no longer true. Since it was written, Germans 
have made aerial attacks on the unarmed fishing fleet. 
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forward so readily. That time the Spitfires met them off the 
coast and chased them out to sea, There seems some reason 
for the French fashion of calling fighters avions de chasse, ot, 
as the Americans have it, pursuit ships. 

The unexpected course which the war has followed has 
been reflected in the activities of the Royal Air Force Com- 
mands. Not counting the Air Component of the Expedi- 
tionary Force (é.e., the squadrons working with the Army 
under the general direction of Lord Gort) and the overseas 
Commands, there are three operational R.A.F. Commands, 
each under an Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, namely, the 
Bomber Command, the Fighter Command, and the Coastal 
Command. Before hostilities began it was generally expected 
that the first two would be far the most active, but it has 
turned out that the greatest degree of activity has fallen to the 
lot of the Coastal Command. The Fighter Command is the 
most static, because its function is defensive. In the absence 
of any considerable air raids on this country the Fighter Com- 
mand has had little to do. It has successfully dealt with the 
small raids on the Firth of Forth, and it has several times 
sallied out to sea to deal with air attacks on our convoys— 
each time with success. Recently it has been set the problem 
of countering the mine-laying seaplanes of the Luftwaffe. That 
gave it a chance for aggressive-defensive action, and the out- 
come was the raid by long-range fighters on the seaplane base 
at Borkum, which did some damage to a few seaplanes and to 
some German coastal motor boats. The Fighter Command 
also maintains patrols along our coasts, and now and again 
these have been fortunate enough to surprise German recon- 
naissance machines before anti-aircraft fire had warned them 
that the hunt was up. A frequent result has been the picking 
up of rubber dinghies with the surviving members of the 
German crews. Though these interceptions have not been 
numerous, the constant readiness of the Fighter Command has 
had its effect. German reconnaissance machines are constantly 
approaching our coasts and taking photographs. They come, 
however, with an ever-present dread of being caught by 
Spitfires or Hurricanes. So they come singly at a great height, 
expose their plates over a coast town, and then make off with 
all speed. Only one has been reported as having reached the 
West Coast and set the sirens wailing round Merseyside. A 
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number of the photographs taken by these machines has been 
received in this country, and they show that while the daring 
pilot who reached the Itish Sea got home safely with his 
pictures, the rest have been quite content to snap the East 
Coast towns. The Germans can have little direct knowledge 
of what is happening inside Britain. 

The Bomber Command has made raids on German war- 
ships at Wilhelmshaven, Brunsbiittel and off Heligoland. 
The country is highly indebted to the pilot who planted a 
heavy bomb on a pocket battleship, for her two sister ships, 
though they have not done us much damage, have caused the 
Navy no little anxiety and effort. When the Bomber Com- 
mand has attempted to attack German warships on the move 
it has been no more. successful than the Luftwaffe has been in 
similar attempts. So far as this war has provided evidence, 
the bomber aeroplane has not proved a serious menace to 
moving warships. 

Incidentally, it is quite incorrect to describe a heavy bomb 
as an ‘ aerial torpedo,’ as some civilians in the Orkneys did on 
one occasion. Bombs and torpedoes are quite different 
weapons, and the torpedo launched from an aeroplane is only 
intended for an attack on a ship. It is not dropped vertically 
from a great height. 

For the rest the Bomber Command at first confined 
its energies to reconnaissance flights over Germany, in the 
course of which many valuable photographs have been taken. 
Unlike the German reconnaissances, our bomber crews have 
not limited their attentions to towns on the coast, but have 
pushed boldly inland for hundreds of miles. The number 
of machines lost has been inconsiderable, and our crews have 
acquired a contempt for the German defences—not only for 
the anti-aircraft guns, but for the German fighters. The 
Messerschmitt 109 fighter has proved a disappointing aero- 
plane to the Germans, while their pilots have shown lack of 
skill in handling it and a distinct disinclination to bring it 
within range of the excellent fighting gun turrets in the reat 
of our bombers. A recent bomber activity has been the pre- 
ventive patrol over the seaplane bases in the Heligoland 
Bight. 

Compared with the relative inactivity of the Bomber and 
Fighter Commands, the Coastal Command has been unceas- 
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ingly active. The reason for that is the naval nature of the 
wat. While the Navy has its own Fleet Air Arm to undertake 
the duties of reconnaissance in the neighbourhood of a fleet, 
spotting for the naval guns, striking at enemy naval forces and 
air defence of our own ships, the scouting work over the seas 
round the British Isles is the duty of the Coastal Command of 
the R.A.F. Without intermission its landplanes and sea- 
planes (the latter being of the flying boat class) scour the seas 
in all directions searching for U-boats and hostile surface 
craft, and keeping both their own headquarters and also 
the Navy informed of everything that happens on the seas 
within their radius of action. Sometimes these machines 
ate so fortunate as to sink a submarine by a direct hit with a 
bomb, but the usefulness of their work is not to be measured 
by such an occasional success. The Navy can provide the 
best striking force for dealing with hostile ships provided 
that it gets prompt information of their whereabouts. It is 
this information which the Coastal Command supplies. At 
the first glimpse of a British aeroplane overhead a U-boat 
immediately submerges in terror of its life, but it does 
not necessarily thereby escape. Thenceforth that area of the 
sea becomes distinctly unhealthy for enemy submarines. 

One unexpected development has been the fighting 
capacity of the Coastal Command aircraft. ‘They were given 
machine guns so that they might defend themselves, but their 
main function in the opinion of their designers was to use 
their eyes and their wireless. But our Coastal machines have 
been constantly encountering German reconnaissance 
machines and they have never hesitated to attack. It is 
probable that the Coastal Command has outstripped the 
Fighter Command in the tally of air combats and air victories 
to its credit. 

This tireless scouting work in wintry weather has been 
trying in the extreme. It is true that the Coastal aircraft do 
not need to fly at a great height, and so the crews do not suffer 
the extremes of cold which have had to be endured by some 
of the bomber crews when flying over Germany. On the 
other hand there is always a risk, even for a flying boat, in 
crossing the seas in stormy weather. The lives of the crew 
depend on the reliability of the engines, on the skill of the 
pilots in an emergency, and on the ability of the observers to 
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guide them safely home before the petrol supply is exhausted. 
Special praise is due to the observers of the Coastal Command. 

So far this war has taught a few lessons as to the relation 
of tactics with the specifications of aircraft design. Where 
we have found that improvements are desirable, there is no 
doubt that appropriate steps have been taken, for design 
never stands still. At present a few conclusions are out- 
standing, one of which is the failure of the Messerschmitt 109 
fighter to come up to expectations. Another is the great 
success of our eight-gun fighters. A third is the error which 
the Germans made in thinking that bombers should rely for 
their safety on speed, to the disregard of defensive armament 
—though this seemed a natural conclusion from the civil 
war in Spain. An interesting fact has been the reluctance of 
both Germans and British to make much use of the canon 
ot aircraft gun firing a small shell. But none of these con- 
clusions must be taken as final. We must expect to see new 
types appear on both sides before long. 

The most outstanding fact of all is the superiority of the 
British and French flying personnel over the airmen of 
Germany. We must not be so foolish as to despise our 
enemy, and no one has ever doubted the courage of the 
German race. But German pilots ate less well trained than 
our men, probably because even before the war Germany 
felt the need to economise in petrol. ‘There is conscription 
for the Luftwaffe but none for the Royal Air Force. With 
the great scheme for training the airmen of the Empire in 
Canada, which is now rapidly taking shape, there is no 
danget of quality falling off on our side. What chance can 
there be of an improvement on the German side ? 

To sum up, we may deduce that the Germans do not 
believe that a gteat bomber force can by itself win a war. 
They have realised that the sea is the crucial element, and 
have employed their air power accordingly. The aeroplane 
remains just one new weapon, to be used in conjunction with 
other weapons. We are almost tempted to conclude, or at 
least surmise, that its most notable contribution to the practice 
of warfare is, in 1939 as in 1914, not its bomb or its machine 
gun, but its power of distant vision. 


F. A. pE V. RosBERTSON. 
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STALIN 


On December 21st, 1939, Jossif Vissarionovitsch Dzhugashvili 
had his sixtieth birthday. 

A genius ? Or a criminal on the largest scale? Or per- 
haps the ‘ most eminent mediocrity ’ in the Party, as Trotzky 
once called him in a private conversation. 

Russia’s dictator has already become a legend, his name is 
a symbol for which men fight and die. It is difficult here not 
to write a panegyric or a satire. One may take comfort in 
the thought of the ‘historian of the future.’ But will this 
historian not depend on our legends and judgments? It 
therefore becomes a duty of contemporaries to try and pierce 
through the veil of legend to the real core of personality. 
First, however, we must ascertain and analyse the different 
elements in the legend. And for that matter the Stalin of 
legend, the Stalin as he appears in the fantasy of his people is 
at least as important as the real man. The core of reality is 
not essential to a legend, and indeed need have no actual 
existence at all. It is of no importance for the symbol Stalin 
that the actual man should have certain characteristics. Yet 
the Stalin legend is built up on the Bolshevik legend and is a 
variant of it. 

Books will one day be written about the Bolshevik legend. 
Its point of departure is the self-glorification of a revolutionary 
community and their founder. The growth of such a legend 
is a phenomenon which has been fairly often repeated in 
world history. The Bolshevist community attributed to itself 
from the first a Messianic and magic significance. It alone 
was in a position to rescue Russia and lead her to happiness. 
This Messianic idea was later extended to the whole world. 

For the growth of a legend che person of its founder may 
be of essential importance. The Messianism and the magic of 
a community finds its concrete expression in this Person. Its 


propaganda value is increased. An impersonal community 
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can have nothing like the fascination for the imagination of 
the masses as can the living personality. 

Lenin as founder of the Bolshevist Sect was what Max 
Weber called a ‘ charismatic leader.’ Charisma—Grace—is 
always to be found in greater or less degree in every political 
leader. Leadership cannot be based merely upon election. 
It must contain a certain measure of Charisma. But the true 
charismatic leader is essentially other than the leader who 
emerges from the functional apparatus of the Party. The 
charismatic leader removes every intermediary between him- 
self and the mass of his disciples, sets himself above the 
apparatus, destroys it if it suits him, and constructs another 
which becomes his obedient tool. His authority comes not 
from his election but from the magic of his appearance, from 
his luck and his success. Lenin was suchaleader. The magic 
of his personality had an overpowering effect upon his 
nearest surroundings and later upon the great mass of his 
disciples. During his lifetime, however, it was not possible 
for the legend to take possession of his person, as he himself 
was too much a realist to allow of such a proceeding. After 
his death the circle of his nearest disciples and, in particular 
the triumvirate Stalin-Kamenev-Zinoviev, who took over 
directly from him, were able to draw from Lenin’s person 
advantages not only for the prestige of the Party, but also, 
what was more important, for their own authority. Lenin 
became a fetish, a supernatural protector of the Party and the 
Party State. He was revered as the invisible Head of the 
Bolshevik Church, his embalmed mummy on the Red Square 
in Moscow was merely a material symbol of this immaterial 
relationship. 

Under the principate of Stalin, the Bolshevik metaphysics 
received its final formulation, became a dogma, which had 
nothing to do with the materialistic starting-point of the 
doctrine. But it must not be forgotten that Stalin merely 
brought to grotesque evolution germs which were already 
present in the original legend. Thus the motif of self- 
glorification and Messianic uniqueness which appears in the 
Stalinist epoch as coarse braggadocio was one of the essential 
elements of the original Bolshevik legend. 

The legend of Bolshevism was transformed into the 


Stalinist legend, while the whole history of the Party, 8 the 
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country and even of the world was represented merely as a 
preparation for the appearance of Stalin. This evolution was 
fostered consciously and with all the tricks of modern propa- 
ganda. His contemporaries were in the happy position of 
being able to watch the process of ‘ manufacturing ’ a demi- 
god. 

There is, according to the legend, one doctrine alone that 
can bring salvation, that has already turned one country into 
an earthly paradise, and that will save the whole world if only 
the nations will be obedient and teachable. This doctrine is 
called ‘ Marxism’ or ‘ historical materialism’ or ‘ dialectical 
materialism ’—abbreviated to ‘ Diamat.’ But the important 
thing is that the interpretation of this doctrine is in the hands 
of a mystic dynasty: Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin. In these 
heroes or saints the spirit of the doctrine is embodied, the 
virtue descends mystically from one hero to another, until the 
holy spirit of ‘Diamat’ finds its highest embodiment in 
Stalin, whose earthly name is Jossif Vissarionovitsch Dzhu- 
gashvili. Stalin is no longer a hero, he is far more—a demi- 
god! One peasant girl said to another ‘I have deep in my 
heart a great desire—to see Stalin.’ The other girl thought a 
moment and then, turning her big shining eyes to her friend 
she said in a low tone: ‘ But Stalin is always with us. At this 
very moment he sees us and rejoices in our friendship. You 
are Stalin, and I, and all of us,’ pointing to her friend. ‘ Stalin 
is—everything !” and she embraced with a movement of her 
hand the whole big wonderful garden surrounding her. Thus 
was the conversation reported by the official organ of the 
Soviet Government (Izvestia, August 5th, 1939). 

It must not be understood by this that reverence for Stalin 
as a divine being is widespread among the population of the 
Soviet Union. It is, however, a fact that the Government and 
the Party, Press and Propaganda, do everything possible to 
promote this cult of the personality of the ‘ Leader of the 
Nations.’ The deification of the ruler is in any case a tradition 
of the Orient, so that Stalin has not thereby iristituted any- 
thing new, but has gone back to ancient tradition. ‘That 
Cesat may not require those things which are God’s is a 
Jewish-Christian idea. In the Orient and in the Orientalised 
late Roman Empire there was no such dilemma because Cesar 
was God. 
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Marx and Engels were spiritual rulers. Lenin who took 
over their heritage was the first of the dynasty to grasp the 
earthly sword. Stalin unites completely in himself the two 
powers, the earthly and the spiritual. Stalin’s earthly domi- 
nion over the Russian Empire rests neither on conquest not 
on election. He rules over the Empire by virtue of his mystic 
claim to be the last member of the ‘ Marxist’ dynasty. The 
Soviet Union is an ideocratic State, in other words the actual 
power in this land is wielded by the bearer of an idea. Russia 
is dominated by ‘ Marxism,’ that is by a community or sect 
which is held together by faith in the doctrine. This com- 
munity, however, has, by a remarkable psychological and 
sociological process, relinquished all its rights to its head. 
The bearer of the Marxist idea thus becomes the earthly ruler 
of the land, the Party Pope becomes an Imperator. 

Emperor Stalin needs a pedestal to increase his somewhat 
inconsiderable stature. With this in view Party history and 
the history of the Civil War have been falsified, documents 
disappear, books are re-written, libraries revised, witnesses 
removed. In a conversation with Bucharin, wishing in his 
usual way to paralyse him by blatant flattery, Stalin said ‘ We 
two are Himalayas, the others are nothing.’ So as really to be 
a Himalaya Stalin was obliged to send Bucharin and the other 
Party leaders into the next world. ‘The head of the community 
destroyed the community itself so that all the antecedents of 
his own rise to power might be buried in oblivion. Stalin, 
who grew out of the Party apparatus himself, destroyed the 
apparatus in order to appear as a charismatic leader. 

The true Stalin, Jossif Dzhugashvili, was not born to be a 
prophet. The fact alone that he was a provincial obstructed 
his rise. Beyond this is the fact that he is half educated and 
knows nothing whatever of European culture. Lenin and 
his immediate circle were not only men of European educa- 
tion, but also more or less gifted literati. Bolshevism itself 
grew out of the editorial office of an emigré newspaper. 
Russian Social Democracy, the mother-Party of Bolshevism, 
was for many years less a political party than a communion of 
faith, an association of literati and propagandists, A non- 
literate like Stalin could not possibly play an important réle 
in such a party, and he made no claim to do so. At this period 
he contented himself with a second or even third rank post 
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within the party apparatus. He never has expressed indepen- 
dent ideas, or invented anything original. Conscious of his 
intellectual weakness he always sought to attach himself to a 
stronger intellect than his own, or tacked about between 
various intellectual tendencies. Lenin was, during his life- 
time, his guiding star, although Stalin never stood in any 
intimate relationship with him. Lenin, however, valued 
Stalin as an obedient executive under his direction, and as a 
daring and ruthless revolutionary. These qualities gained him 
his place on the Bolshevik General Staff even before the 
revolution. 

Stalin has always been the man behind the scenes. He 
shuns the limelight. The revolution of 1917 was dominated 
by the double star of Lenin and Trotzky, but Stalin doubtless 
played an important organising rdle. Without mixing in the 
theoretical discussions of the Party literati, he managed suc- 
cessfully to create for himself a basis for future power 
struggles. In this period, when no one in the Party ever 
mentioned Stalin, he was building up the foundations of his 
power by creating for himself his own clique of followers. 

Stalin is an ‘ apparatchik,’ a man of the Party apparatus, 
with all such a man’s virtues and vices. His whole political 
Weltanschauung, his routine, his technique, arise out of the 
political working of the apparatus. Administration is his 
element. He is deeply convinced of the absolute power of 
the administrative order. And that is why Socialism is to 
him, at bottom, completely alien. Stalin is no Socialist, and 
that is probably the explanation of the riddle which he pre- 
sents. Modern Socialism is generally hostile to ‘ Statism.’ 
That is particularly true of Marx and Lenin. In his brochure 
State and Revolution (1917) Lenin, shortly before he came to 
power, affirmed the dying out of the State as an immanent 
tendency of Socialist development. In this he followed Marx 
and Engels. Socialism will free society from the State and 
bring to consummation those social forces which are hindered 
by the bourgeois state. Lenin regarded the overgrowth of 
State power in its coarsest form which developed during the 
civil war as a temporary phase, and himself pointed out the 
dangers of this growth of the Socialist idea. It is possible to 
be of divergent opinions as to Lenin’s sincerity. One can see 
in the State-bureaucratic caricature of Socialism which marks 
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the Russian Revolution an inevitable development ; but it is 
a fact that before Stalin it had never occurred to any Socialist 
to represent State despotism as a positive good. 

Stalin believes neither in personality nor in society ; he 
despises both. He only believes in the State machine. 
Personality and Society are in themselves faulty; the State 
apparatus is in itself good. While socialism in its final result 
postulates the replacement of the State by a free Society, 
Stalin sees in the future the State devouring Society and with 
it human personality. One cannot deny a certain majesty to 
this Utopia, it is the dream of the ‘ Apparatchik ’ to deprive 
mankind and society of its soul and to substitute for the free 
play of social forces the automatism of the state machinery. 

In his self-satisfaction Stalin does not notice that he is 
exactly following the development foreseen by Dostoievsky 
seventy years ago in his satiric Vision: ‘I am perplexed by 
my own data, and my own conclusion is a direct contradiction 
to the original idea with which I start’ says the Socialist 
Shigalev (The Possessed, first published 1871). Starting from 
unlimited freedom I arrive at unlimited despotism. And 
Shigalev suggests ‘ the division of mankind into two unequal 
parts. One-tenth enjoys absolute liberty and unbounded 
power over the other nine-tenths. The others have to give up 
all individuality and become, so to speak, a herd... .’ 

From the school of the ‘ apparatus” Stalin has drawn an 
endless contempt for mankind. The human type known to 
Stalin is the conscienceless striver; in the world of the 
apparatus there is only one ethic—intrigue. To be successful 
one must learn the art of flattery, of defamation and of setting 
one against another. Out of the struggle of the ‘ Apparatchiki’ 
who fought over the Lenin’s heritage, Stalin, as past master 
of intrigue, came victoriously to the fore. Aware of his own 
mediocrity, he surrounded himself with nobodies. One has 
only to study the photographs of the notables of the Kremlin. 
Every impartial observer will admit that their faces are not 
those of intellectuals. They are anti-intellectuals, men whose 
very existence, and above all their success, is a denial of 
intellect. And why intellect, any way? The Apparatus 
requires only obedience. Thought on the part of subalterns 
is not only superfluous but dangerous, and in Russia everyone 
except the Dictator is a subaltern. ‘The Emperor Paul I once 
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said: ‘In Russia the only important man is the one I am 
speaking to, and only as long as I am speaking to him.’ 

How is it that the mediocrity, Jossif Dzhugashvili, has 
been transformed into Stalin, the legendary hero? I must 
confess that I cannot answer this question. The case of 
Stalin is, however, only a special case, perhaps particularly 
crass, of the victory of mediocrity and philistinism which is 
so often seen in history, particularly after periods of great 
changes in which all outstanding personalities are exhausted. 
The rise of Stalin was also facilitated by the fact that apart 
from Lenin and perhaps Sverdlov and Dhershinsky, there 
was no other man of strong will, no single brutal, iron-nerved, 
daredevil in the ranks of the Bolshevik General Staff. They 
were all—Buckharin, Kamenev, Zinoviev—fundamentally no 
more than literati and talkers. Trotzky, the only one who 
could compete with Stalin, was obviously not disposed to 
dispute power with him, for reasons which are still not clear. 

Stalin’s occidental admirers are impressed by his success. 
The root of European Stalinism must, at bottom, be sought 
in the respect for brute force and success founded upon it. 
The man who calls himself a ‘ Leftist ’ and a ‘ Progressive’ 
finds something imposing in success as such, regardless of 
what is achieved, and at what sacrifice. ‘These words ‘ Left’ 
and ‘ Progress,’ by the way, express remarkable geometric- 
sociological ideas. Left of what? Of what central point ? 
Progress whither? Marxism, which, on the Continent of 
Europe, in the last decade before 1914 was completely domesti- 
cated and derevolutionised has received new power by 
contact with the great Russo-Asiatic peasant and workers 
revolution. Now, however, the ghost of this Marxism, 
having become the ideological trimming of a vast national 
upheaval, has come back to Europe and is again exercising 
its power of attraction upon those who cannot and will not 
see that it is something new and alien. 

Stalin’s successes? In internal politics they consist in 
this: he has transformed Russia into a concentration camp, 
a slave state, robbed millions of peasant families of their 
possessions and their lives, trodden underfoot the ideas of 
personal freedom and human dignity ; banished truth from 
his realm and made lies the daily bread of his subjects and his 
worshippers inside and outside the country. 
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Even with those of his admirers who venture on an 
occasional timid criticism of the demigod, it has become a 
teflex to speak of his ‘ brilliant successes’ in the realm of 
industrial construction. Apart from the fact that independent 
experts are very sceptical of Stalin’s ‘successes’ in the 
economic sphere, apart from the colossal sactifices in lives 
and possessions that these ‘ successes ’ have cost in every case, 
can it not be said here as in the Gospel of Luke (ix. 25): 
‘For what is a man advantaged if he gain the whole world 
and lose himself or be cast away ?’ Stalin is in truth seeking 
with Satanic guile to buy the soul of the Russian man with the 
illusion of material wealth. 

The same timid Western European critic might humbly 
venture to point out to Stalin, the Benefactor, that his 
‘ imperialistic ’ foreign policy of the last months is in contra- 
diction to his internal policy. But the humble critic is wrong. 
Stalin’s foreign policy is not in contradiction to his internal 
policy. Both policies are built up upon brute force and 
shameless hypocrisy. Twenty years ago, moreover, the 
Soviet Government, with the leading collaboration of Stalin, 
treated the little country of Georgia in the same callous and 
hypocritical manner as Finland to-day. It is remarkable that 
it never occurs to these members of his Stalinist Majesty’s 
Opposition that only a completely amoral despot with a 
contempt for mankind could follow a foreign policy such as 
Stalin’s. And at the same time he appears in the eyes of these 
loyal critics as a brilliant builder of social democracy in Russia. 
One really has the right to ask what these people understand 
by democracy and socialism. 

The Stalin-Hitler alliance naturally appears in the eyes of 
the two confederates as a means to anend. It needs no proof 
that the two rightly mistrust each other and ultimately wish 
to ruin each other. This is regarded by ‘ Leftists’ of every 
shade as a sign of Stalin’s great genius. Apart, however, 
from transient and superficial combinations, these two men 
must in some way feel themselves spiritually akin. Their 
total amorality and the equally total brutality that derives 
from it, have a common root in the satanic arrogance with 
which both lay claim to a godless messianism. 

The thing Stalin most hates is personal freedom, and, in 
general, the free human personality. It contradicts his 
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passion for levelling, his goal, the automatising and mechanis- 
ing of society. Stalin hates the human soul. It is his 
greatest enemy because it is free and divine. He hates God 
because God is the father of human freedom, of the free 
human spirit. In his hatred of Christianity and of the 
Western civilisation which is built upon it, he and Hitler 
come together. This remarkable fact should given Western 
European Stalinists who are trying to explain away the 
alliance between the two despots and to treat it as of no 
consequence, furiously to think. 

Dostoievsky, who felt and prophetically saw the Russian 
spirit in its deepest fall and its highest glory, takes as motto 
for his ‘ Possessed ’ that deepest study of the problem of the 
revolutionary man, the strange story from the Gospel of 
Luke (viii. 27-35) of the devils that left the body of the 
possessed man and went into the swine. And at the end of 
the novel one of the heroes says of this Bible story : 


Those devils that come out of the sick man and enter into the 
swine are all the sins, all the foul contagions, all the impurities, all 
the devils, great and small, that have multiplied in that great invalid, 
our beloved Russia, in the course of ages and ages. But a great 
idea and a great will will encompass it from on high, as with the 
lunatic possessed of devils. And the sick man will be healed and 
‘ will sit at the feet of Jesus’ and all will look upon him with 
astonishment. 


The time is perhaps not far off when Russia will be healed 
of all her devils great and small, and will sit at the feet of 
Christ. Is it not time, however, that intellectual Europe 
should free herself from her devil, the devil of satanic Hybris 
and amorality that has revealed itself in such alarming fashion 
in the worship of Stalinism ? 

Grecory BIENSTOCK. 
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INDIA TO-DAY 


1. INDIA AND THE WAR 


For some yeats before the outbreak of the present war, 
German students of international affairs were accustomed to 
ptophesy that at the slightest symptom of real trouble for 
Britain in Europe, the fire of revolt would blaze up in India. 
But these students failed to perceive one fundamental fact. 
Whatever may be the difference of outlook between Britain 
and the Indian Nationalist Party upon Indian domestic 
questions, the difference really hinges not upon fundamental 
ideas, but upon such mechanical details as the exact pace and 
method of advance towards what is called for convenience 
‘Dominion Status ’—a consummation equally postulated by 
either side. It must be admitted that the force and acerbity 
with which the difference has been customarily expressed, have 
afforded some gtounds fort Nazi optimism. Personal 
familiarity with Indian conditions is essential for a just 
evaluation of the precise significance of political declarations. 
When a Left Wing leader thunders against Britain as the 
protector of tyranny and the oppressor of India, the literal 
German mind tends to interpret the speech as symptomatic 
of a desire for armed revolt. In fact, all that the speaker 
probably had at the back of his mind was dissatisfaction at the 
limits of the new Constitution or at the relative number of 
seats allotted, under the same Constitution, to his own party, 
and to its rival, in the projected Federal Legislatures. 

There were not wanting symptoms which should have 
warned Nazi leaders. Much of the criticism which has been 
directed against Britain by Indian statesmen during the last 
few years has been inspired by the belief that this country was 
half-hearted in its opposition to that for which Nazism stands. 
To anyone familiar with Indian conditions such symptoms 
as the ludicrous failure of the German broadcasts in Urdu ; 
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the hostile reception given to Dr. Schacht; the profound 
indignation aroused by the absorption of Czechoslovakia, 
constitute a more reliable index of India’s real feelings than 
acid party speeches condemning the shortcomings of the 
Government of India Act. Germany’s Agreement with 
Russia, and her unprovoked rape of Poland, were, in Indian 
eyes, the last drops in a cup of iniquity already full to over- 
flowing. Mr. Gandhi probably expressed with accuracy the 
feeling of the average Indian Nationalist when he declared, 
at the outbreak of war, that he was not thinking just now of 
India’s ‘ deliverance’ but of what that deliverance would be 
worth if England and France were to fall. It is important 
to remember that the entire political controversy, which tends 
to engage the attention of the observer in India to-day, is 
conducted against a permanent background, shared unques- 
tioningly by every section of opinion in India, of deep and 
profound detestation for Nazism and for everything of which 
Hitler is the accepted prophet. 

The attitude of the Muslim community has been made 
equally plain. Ata very early stage of the crisis, Sir Sikandar 
Hayat Khan, the Premier of the Punjab, announced the 
intention of his co-religionists to stand by Britain. At least 
equally significant has been the attitude of the All-India 
Muslim League. Prior to the outbreak of the war this body 
was severely critical of British policy, on the score that it 
tended to sacrifice the interests of Muslims to those of Hindus. 
Dislike of Britain’s Palestine policy, in so far as it was believed 
to hinder the realisation of Arab aspirations, was an aggra- 
vating factor. Nevertheless, at the outbreak of war, the 
Muslim League unhesitatingly condemned the aggression 
against which the democratic Powers were fighting. Muslim 
opinion in India was unquestionably much influenced by the 
ptompt action of Egypt and Iraq in fulfilment of their treaty 
obligations to Britain ; by the astonishing rally of the Palestine 
Arabs to the cause of the Allies ; by the obvious cordiality of 
Turkey; and by the messages of enthusiastic and loyal 
support which poured in from the Arab Rulers of the Aden 
Protectorate and of the Persian Gulf States. Islam was 
plainly upon the side of Britain. His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, one of the great Muslim potentates of 
the world, promptly issued a declaration of unflinching 
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support to the King-Emperor; His Highness the Aga Khan 
as spiritual head of millions, called upon his followers to rally 
to Britain ‘as their first religious and secular duty.’ Other 
gteat Muslim Princes, such as the Rulers of Bhopal, 
Bahawalpur, and Rampur, ranged themselves wholeheartedly 
with Great Britain. 

Like the Muslim Princes, the Hindu Princes of India 
rallied as one man. ‘The Maratha Rulers of Gwalior, Baroda, 
and Indore—to mention only the greatest of these watrior 
houses—have placed their soldiery and their resources at the 
service of the Empire. The gallant Rajputs, ever to the fore 
in battle, have hastened to-day, as they did in 1914, to range 
themselves in readiness. ‘The Ruler of Kashmir offered troops 
and assistance; his brothers of Udaipur, Jodhpur, Jaipur, 
Bikaner, and of many other States, showed themselves eager 
to hazard their all. From Patiala in the North-west to 
Travancore in the far South, the fighting men of ‘ Indian 
India’ stand ranged with their rulers. 

It is difficult to over-estimate the military, as well as the 
political significance, of this wholehearted rally of the Indian 
Princes. Collectively, their territories cover one-thitd of 
the whole area of India ; and among their 90,000,000 subjects 
ate counted some of the greatest fighting races of India, who 
have won fame upon many fields of battle. Further, there 
is another aspect of the staunch loyalty of the Princes which 
counts for much. Tradition is still strong throughout 
India; and despite all the evolutionary changes of the last 
twenty years, the rulers of the Indian States exercise an 
influence which exists far beyond the confines of their own 
Dominions. Their call to arms finds a response in every 
cornet even of British India, wheresoever their subjects and 
clansmen may be. 

Perhaps the most striking exposure of the Nazi lie that 
Indians have no sympathy with Britain in the present struggle, 
and are refusing to take part in it, is to be found in a survey 
of what India is actually doing to-day. Her response to the 
call has been magnificent. In peace time, leaving aside the 
British troops stationed in the country, she has a standing 
army of 150,000 men. Regular units of the Indian Army 
are now serving overseas in Malaya, Aden, and Egypt. 
Indian territorials and members of the auxiliary forces are 
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serving side by side with the Regulars. The Army is being 
steadily expanded. Pilots and mechanics for the Air Force 
are being recruited, commissioned, and trained in India. 
Recruiting offices have been so overwhelmed with volunteers 
that the authorities have had to cry a halt, and explain that 
it is impossible to utilise all the offers of service at once. 
It is remarkably significant that the offers of service have come 
not only from the classes from which the army is normally 
recruited, but from every caste, community, and walk in life. 
It is hardly necessary to say that this enthusiasm is not confined 
to the strictly Indian population. The Anglo-Indian com- 
munity, whose position, despite the smallness of its numbers, 
is one of great importance, has displayed in striking fashion 
its determination to hazard everything in the cause for which 
the Allies are fighting. The British, both official and non- 
official, have hastened to take up the work, whether civil or 
military, which has been allotted to them in preparation for 
just such an emergency as has now arisen. So great indeed 
was the rush of the British in India to take an active part in 
the struggle, that the Government was obliged for some time 
to forbid men between certain age limits to leave the country 
lest the essential services and important commercial under- 
takings should be denuded of their key personnel. 

The declarations of the Indian States are being translated 
into practice in the most effective manner possible. Units 
from their forces are already serving with the Indian Army. 
The Princes are drawing freely upon their great resources for 
the effective prosecution of India’s war effort. They have 
contributed lavishly both to Indian and to Imperial funds. 
That great Muslim Prince, the Nizam of Hyderabad, apart 
from generous contributions in India, is providing a complete 
squadron for the British Air Force. Many States, with the 
enthusiastic co-operation of their subjects, are setting aside 
definite percentages of their revenue as a financial contribution 
to the prosecution of the war. In this connection it is 
interesting, as a sign of the times, to notice the manner in 
which the Indian Princes are associating their subjects with 
their war effort. Such action as that taken by His Highness 
the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior affords an interesting 
contradiction of the theory that the Indian States are units of 
despotic government. The Maharaja Scindia, after placing 
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his troops at the disposal of the King-Emperor, issued an 
appeal to his subjects, explaining the reasons for his action, 
inviting their support, and calling for their effective co-opera- 
tion in every branch of war effort. The appeal was answered 
with the greatest enthusiasm. Indeed, it may be asserted 
with confidence that the rally of the Indian Princes to Britain’s 
cause is an expression, not only of their personal devotion 
and loyalty to the King-Emperor, but also of that public 
opinion which throughout the great majority of Indian 
states unites ruler and ruled in a bond perhaps more intimate 
than anything which British India can yet exhibit. 

Something must here be said about the standards of effi- 
ciency which now prevail in India’s armed forces. During 
the last war India’s participation proved of the highest 
practical utility. During the twenty years which have elapsed 
training and equipment have enormously improved. Mechani- 
sation is now in train; there is an Indian Sandhurst where 
young Indian officers study for commissions in all branches 
of the Service. The Indian Air Force is growing ; volunteer 
reserves ate in process of formation. Last, but not least, 
there is now an Indian Navy, already on active service in 
Indian seas, assisting the Royal Navy in guarding and keeping 
open the trade routes. Auxiliary craft, requisitioned on the 
outbreak of war, now officered and manned by personnel of 
the Royal Indian Navy, are helping to perform the essential 
task of keeping the ports safe for shipping. 

India’s financial resources are, as is well known, limited ; 
but so many contributions in money and in kind have been 
sent to the Viceroy that he has found it necessary to open a 
War Purposes Fund. These contributions have come from 
every class of the community, and the enthusiasm with which 
the small contributions of the humble have vied with the 
magnificent donations of the rich has proved a source of 
inspiration to many of us in these anxious times. Those who 
have not been able to send money have sent grain and other 
produce as their contribution. Rich and poor have contti- 
buted generously and to the limit of their resources. Truly it 
may be said that the heart of India is in the struggle. 

In the economic, as in the military, sphere India’s contri- 
bution to the present war will not make itself felt in its full 
force for some time. Before the last war came to an end she 
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had sent nearly a million and a half men overseas. If before 
this present struggle is terminated a call has to be made on 
India’s man-power her fighting men will be found eager and 
ready. But it is perhaps in the economic sphere that India is 
now best fitted to make her great contribution. Whereas in 
1914 she was ill-equipped to produce the essential require- 
ments of war, she has since advanced to a high place amiong 
the great manufacturing countries of the world. The pro- 
blems of converting and expanding peace-time machinery for 
war needs ate already being vigorously tackled. Further 
expansions of her industrial capacity are being planned, parti- 
cularly for the supply of such essentials as jute, Hessian cloth, 
blankets and other textiles ; steel, boots, leather, tentage, and 
other war equipment. Large orders from His Majesty’s 
Government have already been delivered, and the Supply 
Department is now in a position to meet other demands. 
Before long there will be available for overseas use vast 
quantities of iron, coal, shellac, hides, mica, manganese, salt- 
petre, silk, hemp, coir, petroleum and various oils. In 
addition to which India, still essentially an agricultural 
country, has enormous resources in ground nuts, linseed, 
tubber, tea, cotton and certain foodstuffs. But in this connec- 
tion it is important to remember that in contrast to 1914, 
India can now provide not only for the majority of her own 
requirements, but for an ever-increasing flow of her products 
for use overseas. 

As was recently stated by Sit Muhammad Zafrullah Khan, 
who represented the Government of India at the recent dis- 
cussions in connection with the war, between Dominion 
Ministers and His Majesty’s Ministers, in London : 


a 
& 


India, in unison, has denounced Hitlerism in unqualified terms, 
and has resolved that its menace to world peace must be destroyed. 
India’s war effort is the measure of that determination. 


2. THE PoxiricaL ARENA 


Only when the fundamental attitude of the various Indian 
communities towards the present struggle has been grasped 
is it possible to form a justly-proportioned idea of the political 
controversy which is now taking place in that country. Berlin 
confidently alleges that Britain, while professing to be fighting 
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for the liberty of mankind, refuses to grant self-government 
to India. Many sections of opinion, not only in Britain but 
in the United States and elsewhere in the world, tend to regard 
Britain’s attitude towards the Congress claim for immediate 
self-determination as an ‘acid test’ of the sincerity of the 
Allies in the struggle which is now being waged. Indeed, at 
first sight, the political situation in India would appear 
anomalous. Great Britain, with France, has entered the war 
to win for every nation the right to live its own life in peace, 
provided always that this right is exercised without threat to 
others, who have an equal claim to enjoy it. Can it be that 
Britain, confronted with the opportunity of putting into 
practice in India the very principles she has taken up arms to 
defend, will refuse to do so? A nation such as Britain, it is 
said, which did not fear to confer freedom upon South Africa 
after a long and bitter war, can hardly hesitate to pursue the 
same course in the case of India, when full Indian co-operation 
in defending the cause of freedom throughout the world may 
depend upon it. The explanation of this apparent anomaly is 
by no means simple; but it must be set out with clarity if 
misconceptions are to be avoided. 

In seven of the eleven Provinces of British India the 
Governments have resigned. Their resignation is not due to 
the conditions under which they have been working. On the 
contraty, they have discharged their important responsibilities 
with success and with enthusiasm, and have maintained the 
most cordial relations with the Governors and with the per- 
manent Civil Servants of their respective Provinces. They 
have resigned because they have been ordered to do so by the 
Working Committee of the Indian National Congress, whose 
public professions of democracy might seem to the impartial 
observer curiously at variance with the totalitarian principles 
which guide their action. 

The Working Committee of the Indian National Congress 
have taken this drastic step because the British Government 
have declined to issue a statement declaring India to be an 
independent nation, free to draw up her own constitution by 
means of a constituent Assembly with no outside interven- 
tion. The stand taken by the Congress is for the most part a 
logical consequence of the political professions of the last 
decade ; and is probably dictated as much by sheer consistency 
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as by any desire to take advantage of the political exigencies 
of the moment. Indeed, it was hardly to be expected that the 
Congress would abandon their oft-repeated claim that India 


should exercise self-determination at the very moment when — 


the British Commonwealth was engaged in vindicating the 
tight of nations to live their own lives free from the menace 
of aggressive force. But unfortunately the issue is by no 
means simple. While the Congress constitute incomparably 
the largest and most powerful organisation in India, they do 
not, in fact, speak for all parties in the country. To argue that 
Congressmen are the most progressive elements in India, that 
they embody ‘ the better mind’ of the nation, and to ‘assert 
that their judgment stands for the counsel that should always 
be followed, are, of course, perfectly permissible points of 
view. But it is necessary to face the hard facts that there are 


elements in India to-day which differ so profoundly from the 


Congress in outlook and in aspiration that to grant the Con- 
gtess demand, at least in the form in which it has been put 
forward, would be to plunge India into a struggle compared 
with which the present political differences must be con- 
sidered incomparably less formidable. 

It is scarcely surprising that those who were familiar with 
Indian conditions should have hesitated long before persuad- 
ing themselves that a democratic system of government was 
possible. We sometimes forget that it was only thirty years 
ago that the late Lord Morley laid the foundations of a scheme 
of self-government for India. We do not always remember 
that when so doing he stated that if he believed the constitu- 
tion he was inaugurating would lead to the establishment of a 
patliamentary system in India he would have had nothing to 
do with it. Nor is there any reason to be surprised at his 
dictum when we remember the almost unmanageable size of 
the country ; its population now approaching the 400,000,000 
mark ; its medley of races and creeds, religions and languages ; 
its conflicting social systems ; its caste system ; the differences 
which separate both ends of the scale of its cultura] standards, 
stretching as they do from the primitive aboriginal tribes to 
the highly-cultivated inhabitants of great modern cities. 

It was such forbidding and formidable obstacles as these 
that Lord Morley’s successors determined to overcome when 
they decided to set India on the road which has been travelled 
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by other membets of the British Commonwealth. Successive 
steps have been taken towards the goal which is generally 
entitled ‘Dominion Status ’—steps which culminated in the 
_ Government of India Act of 1935. Parliamentary govern- 

ment was established in the eleven Provinces of British India 
—themselves great countries as large as, and in the variety of 
their inhabitants infinitely more diverse than, the leading 
countries of Europe. Parliamentary government for the 
Provinces has been in operation since the spring of 1937. 
It has only recently been suspended in eight Provinces as a 
result of the resignations to which reference has already been 
made. 

But the Act of 1935 did not halt at the provincial stage. If 
political unity was to be achieved for India, and the various 
components of the enormous population were to co-operate 
in common nationhood, a central authority must be provided 
to counteract the centrifugal tendencies which have always 
operated so strongly throughout India’s past. The only 
ptactical form that such an authority can take, it is generally 
agreed, is a federation of the units of which the continent is 
composed. But here immense complications were encoun- 
tered. Something like one-third of the whole of India is not 
British territory, but consists of a number of Indian States, 
governed by ruling Princes in treaty with Great Britain. Asa 
result of the Round Table Conferences which preceded the 
framing and passage of the Act of 1935, the goal of federation 
was accepted in principle by the representatives of the Indian 
States. But the task of translating general acceptance’ into 
practical realisation has proved immensely complicated ; and 
despite laborious and careful negotiation the work of bringing 
British India and the Indian States together into a common 
federal centre was still in the exploratory stage when the war 
broke out. For it must be remembered that Britain is pledged 
under Treaties and Engagements with the Princes ; and these 
pledges cannot be terminated unilaterally merely because it 
appeats convenient or expedient to do so. It is necessary to 
harmonise with the engagements to the Indian States the 
general engagement that India shall attain Dominion Status 
as a unity, even as a unity in diversity. Such a consummation 
cannot be achieved unless the greater and more popular States 
at least are willing partners in the future constitution. 
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Another complication is provided by British obligations 
to the minorities. There are, for example, some 50,000,000 
of the depressed classes who, through the mouth-piece of their 
leader, Dr. Ambedkar, have repudiated the claim of the Con- 
gtess to speak for them. The Muslims, with their 90,000,000, 
constitute something rather different from what is usually 
thought of as a minority in Europe. While they are not 
entirely united, any more than are the Hindus—for there ate 
Muslims who support the Congress just as there are Hindus 
who oppose it—there exists in the All-India Muslim League 
an organisation which gives effective expression to the funda- 
mental Muslim position. Mr. Jinnah, the President of the 
League, has forcibly protested against the claim put forward 
by the Congress to speak for the whole of India—a claim 
which, on the face of it, is obviously indefensible in the light 
of the strongly-expressed sentiments of the three great Pro- 
vinces of the Punjab, of Bengal, and of Sind. Mr. Jinnah 
holds that any crude system of democracy can only mean 
permanent Hindu domination from one end of India to 
another, and to that, he states categorically, ‘ the Muslims will 
never submit.’ 

Ever since the outbreak of war the prime object of Lord 
Linlithgow’s patient conversations with political parties in 
India has been to secure agreement upon plans for bringing 
Indian leaders into association with the Central Government 
first in conduct of the war; and, secondly, in building up a 
harmony which would enable the different communities, 
parties, and interests, both in British India and in Indian India, 
to co-operate in framing such modifications of the constitution 
as the difficulties already experienced in creating the projected 
Federal Government might seem to render obviously neces- 
sary. It was essential that the Congress and the Muslim 
League should agree upon certain fundamentals, particularly 
in view of the difficulties which the Muslims complain of 
experiencing in the Provinces where the Congress exercises 
power. The Muslim League made it plain that it could not 
consent to join with the Congress in pressing India’s claim to 
autonomy until some guarantee had been achieved for the 
cultural position and political security of the Muslim com- 
munity; while the Congress leaders were not prepared to 
discuss the admirably concrete and practical proposals 
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suggested by the Viceroy until the British Government had 
declared India an independent nation, and had pledged itself 
to recognise any form of constitution which a constituent 
Assembly, formed upon the widest basis of popular franchise, 
might determine—a procedure abhorrent alike to the Muslim 
League, the Indian States, and the Depressed Classes. 

The unceasing efforts of the Viceroy, to whose labours 
everyone owes the utmost gratitude, have so far not availed 
to reconcile the differences between the communities and the 
political parties. Fortunately the Congress party, while 
refusing to modify their attitude, emphasise their readiness to 
explore every means of reaching an honourable settlement and 
have stressed the importance of avoiding anything in the 
nature of violent opposition to the Government. This same 
pronouncement enlarges further upon the idea of a constituent 
Assembly, which has now become a principal plank in the 
Congress platform. Obviously an essential pre-requisite for 
any such body would be agreement between the various 
interests concerned, not only regarding its composition, but 
also regarding its procedure and the methods by which it 
would arrive at its decisions. 

It seems unlikely that any way will be found out of the 
ptesent impasse except through the initiative of Britain. The 
main failure of Congress policy up to the present time has lain 
in its underestimation of the necessity of a prior conciliation 
of minority interests. Quite honestly convinced of its own 
good intentions, it attributes the attitude of the Indian States, 
of the Muslims, and of the Depressed Classes, either to deli- 
berate obstruction, to political jealousy, or to selfish obscur- 
antism. Whether this attitude would change if Britain’s 
policy towards India were to display the ‘ touch of imagina- 
tion ’ which Congress leaders are now demanding may quite 
possibly be open to question. But it seems unlikely, despite 
the praiseworthy efforts of the mediators, that fruition 
will be achieved, unless the British Government can dis- 
cover some means of convincing Indian Nationalist opinion 
that the British people are quite seriously in earnest, not 
merely in postulating ‘Dominion Status’ as the goal of British 
policy in India, but also in accelerating progress towards 
that goal by every means that the wit of statesmen can devise. 


L. F. RusHproox WIAs. 
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HITLER’S WAR 


Hitter, asked by a friend at what point he first gained the 
conviction that he would get the better of his German 
opponents, is said to have replied that he attained it after 
having been a week in prison: when he saw that they had 
neither executed nor poisoned him. This is what he would 
obviously have done to them. And he presumably gained 
the conviction that he would master Europe, when he saw 
himself left free to re-arm, and his most trivial explanations 
or excuses accepted by people who, however much they 
disapproved of his methods and actions, were not prepared 
to use violence against him. Every man has only one 
method, as he has only one face; he is born with both. 
Machiavelli knew it: he says that when a man’s method 
suits the circumstances we call it good luck, and when it does 
not, we call it bad luck. So far Hitler’s method has served 
him well; with ‘somnambulant’ but gangsterlike skill he 
has played on the consciences and fears of his opponents, and 
has exploited the mental and moral exhaustion of his con- 
temporaries. He was dealing with men who would not 
assume the responsibility for preventive slaughter, even if 
the possible alternative were their own extinction; and witha 
tired, disillusioned world, which longed for rest. 

There have been wars with restricted objectives and wars 
for world hegemony ; wars of purpose and wars of tension. 
They differ not only in size and duration, but in their emotional 
and spiritual background and in their modes of settlement. 
A war with a local objective, however basic that may be in its 
own sphere, is amenable to immediate settlement in territorial 
or constitutional terms; thus in 1866, once the Habsburgs 
had agreed to withdraw from Germany and Italy, the conflict 
was closed. But a war in which the issue is world hegemony 
versus a Eutopean balance of power has to be fought to the 
bitter end. The distinctive features of these contests have 
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appeared with increasing clearness and compression in the 
wars of Louis XIV, of the French Revolution and Napoleon, 
and in the War of 1914-1918. ‘These wars were preceded by 
periods of mental unrest and travail, and fought with a con- 
sciousness of their universal character and issue; changes of 
frontier or a return to the status quo offer no secure solution 
once the European system has been challenged. If 100,000 
people within a certain area catch 100,000 seasonal but indi- 
vidual colds, this is still something very different from the same 
people succumbing to the great influenza, thus named by the 
Italians of the Renaissance because they knew that it returns 
in cycles ‘ under the influence of the stars.’ In fact, the great 
epidemics of influenza usually occur at intervals of twenty- 
seven years, and world-wars at intervals of a century, that is 
to say, once in every three generations ; and the sum total 
of a number of wars with individual objectives, whatever it 
may be, differs radically from a world-war. 

In the past, wat-weariness has sufficed to prevent a more 
frequent recurrence of the great contests for predominance. 
Two generations of Frenchmen chafed and fretted under the 
Treaty of Vienna, talked about /2 maladie de 1815 and about 


le poignant souvenir de Waterloo, boasted of its being the fate 
of France to keep her neighbours ‘in a state of perpetual 
apprehension,’ and called it her glory and danger. Still, at 
heart they themselves desired peace, and their protestations 
and threats n’étaient qu'un tapage superficiel et restreint. Guizot 
thus wrote about the thirties of the last century : 


Never had so many causes for war occurred in so few years. 
. . . In the past, it would have broken out, I know not how many 
times, and lasted, I know not how long; in our days there was 
hardly a move in that direction, and whenever it occurred, it was 
partial and short-lived; everywhere there was haste to stop it. 
. . » Peace withstood and survived all dangers. 


Some twenty years later the first plebiscitarian dictator, 
Napoleon III, in a vague and confused manner sought a 
sham reversal of the Treaty of Vienna in a war carried on 
jointly with Great Britain. Problems of powet-politics 
loomed in the background, but as mankind was not ripe for 
one of the major conflicts, the Crimean War followed an 
uncertain, halting course, and, in the absence of sufficient local 
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purpose, has gone down to history as the most senseless of 
all wars. 

Is the present war a World War? Will it last, will it 
gtow ? Never have the nations involved in a conflict of such 
magnitude entered it with so little zest and with so few hopes 
or dreams of a better future ; in fact, with such reluctance. 
There have been no scenes of naive enthusiasm, no outbursts 
of national hatred: the usual antecedents of war, or citcum- 
stances attendant on its outbreak, were lacking. In Germany 
there was a universal wishful disbelief that the Western 
Powers would go to war, or that, having done so, they would 
persist in carrying it through; in this country and in France 
there was a painful consciousness that we had no choice in 
the matter, and that at any price an end must be made to the 
intolerable alarms and developments of the last few years. 

Terror, physical terror, is to Hitler an instrument of policy ; 
for individuals he has torture, and for nations threats of 
destruction by mysterious new weapons. But a bully is not 
necessarily a fighter, any more than a blackmailer is a publicist ; 
both prefer to ‘ negotiate.’ Hitler, therefore, while re-arming 
on a scale hitherto unknown in peace-time, never ceased 
protesting, perhaps not altogether insincerely, his readiness 
to renounce war: at a price. And like the typical black- 
mailer he never named his total price (to which, indeed, there 
is no limit), but while his exactions were growing, each time 
solemnly declared that this particular demand was absolutely 
the last which he would ever make. Mankind was intellec- 
tually and emotionally unprepared to re-enter upon a major 
conflict ; and among the free nations the passionate loathing 
of war found its material expression in the (otherwise inexpli- 
cable and inexcusable) technical unpreparedness of the 
Western democracies. Hitler alone had the supreme tactical 
advantage of being able to disregard the war-weariness and 
fears of his own people: that a-moral paranoiac is ini control 
of a mechanised nation, as dirigible, insensitive, and merciless 
asamachine. He has shown intuitive cleverness in exploiting 
the situation. He has tried to reverse the verdict and destroy 
the results of a world war by breaking up the issue into a 
series of restricted local claims. As he proceeded, his action 
was quickening and gathering momentum ; his ways and the 
spirit in which he was working were obvious, and yet he was 
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allowed to proceed: a hypnotic paralysis seemed to hold 
down his intended victims. But at times he himself would 
avow both his method and his ultimate purpose: to tear up 
the Treaty of Versailles, page by page. 

That treaty was for Hitler the blackmailer’s lucky find— 
not the real treaty, but the legends built up around it. He did 
not start them (it is amazing how little inventive capacity he 
has shown in an almost unique career), but he has put them 
to the fullest and foulest use, 

First there was the story about the ‘stab in the back,’ 
comforting to German pride: the German armies had not 
been defeated in the field, but sabotaged by revolution at 
home. In reality never has better testimony been borne to 
Sorel’s dictum that revolution does not destroy a government 
but breaks out on its collapse, than by Germany in November, 
1918. Mildly critical henchmen of the previous régime, with 
a heavy heart, stepped into the place vacated by it; and, 
pressed by the High Command, concluded a peace with which 
they, the ‘ Weimar scoundrels,’ were to be taxed ever after. 

Secondly, there was the story about the blandishments 
and the deceit of the Allies: Germany had cheerfully called 
out for peace, because it had suddenly struck her how very 
nice a reconciliation would be, and then the outrageous 
Versailles Treaty was imposed on her. This treaty was, in 
fact, eminently fair and reasonable with regard to frontiers, 
the most important, because the most permanent, feature of 
treaties. But its hysterical traducers, British or German, 
if silenced on this point burble about war-guilt, Dik*at, 
reparations, and the disarming of Germany. The war 
guilt clause was unnecessary and therefore silly, but not 
untrue ; negotiations produced a change in the draft treaty 
which was important and was unfair to the Poles; and 
teparations were eventually evaded and defeated by the 
Germans. In one matter the treaty did err: in depriving 
the German people of its army. This set a high premium 
on Hitler’s jack-boots and ersatz uniforms. 

After Hitler had established new records in calumny, 
dictation, and barefaced stealing of property, and the Germans 
themselves had paid to him more than had ever been 
demanded of them in reparations, a third legend arose, 
uncomplimentary, but highly advantageous to him. People 
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in this country who abhorred his actions volunteered to 
shoulder his guilt: we and our misdeeds were to blame for 
his rise. This was an exoneration of Germany; to Hitler 
it was a basis for expiatory demands. 

Had there ever been a chance of a different Germany 
arising after 1918? The so-called ‘ revolution’ of that year 
had wrought no basic change, and the ‘ European’ pacifism 
of the Weimar parties was inspired by an uneasy opportunism, 
not by any new conceptions or ideas. Before 1918, 
Stresemann had applauded Brest-Litovsk; Erzberger had 
been an agent of Imperial intrigue; Scheidemann would 
have been satisfied with the ‘liberalism’ of a Kihlmann. 
Nor did these men stand for a new outlook or creed in home 
affairs ; they timidly gazed at those whoin théy had replaced 
(not displaced), and when attacked from. the Right, lacked 
the courage to resist. There was popular unrest and inarti- 
culate passions. They never found a vent under the Weimar 
Republic: Hitler supplied it. 

German aristocratic Conservatism perished in the débacle 
of 1918 ; German middle-class self-sufficiency in the déroute 
of inflation; while the organised working classes intent on 
rational progress were a creation, or fiction, of the Radical 
intelligentsia. Conservatives, Liberals, and Socialists did not 
understand how close they. were to each other: children of 
the same period and civilisation, though differing in age, they 
quarrelled in the same language. And they, all alike, com- 
mitted the same mistake with regard to Hitler : they thought 
that he could be fitted into their world, taught to speak their 
language and transact business in their own way. The 
Conservatives expected Nazism to do their work, to divert 
popular passions into anti-Semitic channels, and then remain 
a regulated river within the banks assigned to it. The 
Socialists hoped that Hitler would undergo the sobering 
influence of office—they thought that he, too, merely talked 
violence. He donned the clothes of Nationalism as the 
Bolshevists had assumed those of Marxismi—neither Bolshe- 
vists nor Nazis have made any original contribution to 
political or economic thought. But there was a new reality 
in them ; the coarse or insane sadism of the mentally, morally, 
and materially dispossessed, which raised violence to the level 
of a principle, and sanctified it by group-glorification (the 
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‘proletariat’ or the Volksgemeinschaft). Even after the 
miscalculations of the German political parties had become 
manifest, they still found their exact counterpart abroad: the 
enemies of Communism in other countries believed that 
Hitler would prove a helpful exponent of their creed, while 
foreign governments hoped that the sobering influence of 
office would force and fit him into their ways—misconceptions 
which were to play once more into Hitler’s hands. 

No peace treaty, however good, could by its results have 
satisfied the world. In the grey aftermath of war sensitive 
consciences cried out for a millennium which alone could 
have justified ex post the slaughter of millions. Regret and 
disappointment were bound to follow. And as Hitler 
blustered and threatened, pangs of conscience were felt about 
the Treaty of Versailles, while worse treaties remained 
forgotten. This was not mere hypocrisy or fear—behind it 
was the passionate desire of a war-weary world to believe 
that it was still in its power to preserve peace. There was 
hope and comfort in guilt: better ways were to placate 
German wrath. But Hitler was soon to prove, beyond all 
doubt, that this was not a question of repairing minor mistakes, 
real or alleged. The atrocious and wholly senseless anti- 
Jewish pogrom of November, 1938, following immediately 
on Munich, the sign of goodwill towards Germany, freed 
many hesitant consciences of theit imaginary guilt ; the ‘ rape 
of Czecho-Slovakia’ in March, 1939, completed their release. 
The problem of European and, ultimately, of world hegemony 
was now starkly reopened in the sign of a savage rule. 

Hitler had cleverly exploited the weariness, the fears, the 
scruples, and the regrets of minds and characters much finer 
and more complex than his own, but he never understood 
their working, nor appreciated their motives. The black- 
mailer did not expect to be brought into court, nor the bully 
to have to fight. And yet this war is his war, and nobody 
else’s. He has forced it upon people who, passionately averse 
to war, had borne with him far too long, even against their 
own better judgment. Now he himself hardly knows what 
turn to give to his war, and how to conduct it. 


L. B. NAMIER. 
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IT’S IN THE AIR 


THE most obvious thing in the air to-day, it seems to me, is 
the absence of two other things. The first of these is the 
spirit, the atmosphere, of September, 1938. Do you realise 
that as recently as September, 1938, the word ‘ war’ frightened 
us ? Nobody who lived through that now remote-seeming 
‘ crisis ’ can forget the power of that monosyllable to shake ; 
whispered or shouted, it made the heart jump. It is almost 
as difficult to realise that fact to-day as it is to pick upon the 
exact point—if there was any exact point—where the great 
word lost its potency. Was it almost at once when Hitlet’s 
snatching in the Sudetenland showed Munich a farce ? Was 
it when he fell so horribly upon the Jews? Was it much 
later when he marched into Prague ? Whenever it was, at 
some time or another a vast change—none the less vital 
because it was tacit—took place ; suddenly, instead of saying, 
‘ War—oh, God!’ men were saying, ‘ War, eh? Oh, well 
let’s get on with it.’ In that altered spirit we are ‘ getting 
on with it’ to-day. 

The other notable absentee is the spirit of 1914. Where 
are the ‘ heroes’ and their concomitant white feathers, the 
intoxicating bands, the posters, ‘Come along, boys, join up 
to-day,’ the whole brilliant panoply of high-intentioned 
effort? Where indeed! These ‘heroes’ of 1914 seem as 
demodé to-day as the C.I.V. and the Absent-minded Beggar ; 
either there are no heroes to-day or—as is much pleasanter 
to think—we are all heroes. No Good-bye, Dolly Gray has 
swept the country, no We Don’t Want to Lose You; just 
because in the popular parlance no less than in actual fact, 
war has ceased to be anything to make a song about. 

Surely, Herr Fuhrer, you were ill-advised to allow any 
such thing to happen ? That loaded pistol you held over all 
our heads was a possession of the utmost value. It was worth 
Austria to you, it was worth Czecho Slovakia, it was worth 
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Memel. Until you fired it, it was worth almost anything ; 
but you could only fire it once, and, once discharged, it 
dangles in your hand, a lump of useless iron. . . . And again, 
the sop fable of the ‘ wolf ’-shouting shepherd boy is 
susceptible of variation; in this case the shepherds, while 
cursing that bawling youth and writing him off as a potential 
scare, had the sense to make ready and keep ready a loaded 
gun just in case the wolf did come after all. The wolf did 
come and the wolf has come ; but you shouted his advent so 
long and so furiously that you gave time for two transitions. 
One was from the attitude, ‘ Wolves—oh, God!’ to the 
attitude, ‘ Wolves? Well, let’s face ’em.’ ‘The other was 
from an unloaded to a loaded gun. Neither should you 
have allowed to happen ; and you are a feebler Bogey, Herr 
Fuhrer, because you did, 
ts Such thoughts as these—though doubtless very varyingly 
expressed—are, I think, in the air to-day. 

So far, so good. But the current of changing thought is 
a powerful thing. Rivers run fast towards a waterfall ; 
downstream progress may be too rapid altogether. It is 
possible to carry these thought-transitions a stage—several 
stages—further, and with less desirable results. For a third 
obvious item in the air to-day is a general sense of puzzlement, 
which coalesces into the question, ‘Is this all?’ We were 
promised such horrors—great sweeping flights of ’planes, 
wave upon wave of them, advancing to destroy us ; we were 
keyed up to such grisly expectations. When, in London on 
the morning of September 3rd, the air-raid sirens began their 
melancholy how] within a few minutes of the Prime Minister’s 
closing broadcast words, we had the dismal satisfaction of 
feeling that all these bugaboo stories were coming true. 
And then—they didn’t come true, they didn’t come half-true, 
they didn’t come true at all. Was the whole thing, then, a 
monstrous Bogey, a recrudescence of that Big Black Man with 
whom Nannie used to frighten us in the nursery and in whom 
we have long since ceased—and so rightly—to believe ? Are 
we in the British Islands passably safe ? Are these crashing, 
smashing air raids nothing after all but a white sheet and a 
face-carved turnip ? We have been at war four months and 
nothing comparable to these tremendous anticipations has so 
far happened. Will nothing ever happen? Will this be, 
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after all, a comparatively comfortable war in which nobody 
over here will get very seriously hurt, while we just sit round 
Hitlerism, ‘ encircling ’ it, till it explodes, cracks, crumbles or 
collapses? If so, why—yes, why on earth—are we to be 
subjected indefinitely to these intolerable annoyances— 
blackouts, rationing, evacuated undesirables? Is the war— 
this terrible death-grappling civilisation-destroying war— 
after all a fizzle? . . . So sruns—dangerously—the 
downstream thought to-day. 

Reaction has the back-lashing force of a taut cable snap- 
ping. It was inevitable that it should run full gamut—from 
terror to fortitude, from fortitude to grudgery ; but there it 
must turn on its tracks ; it must not run on to complacence. 
In the air to-day there is just a tendency that it might, and 
while this tendency is understandable and excusable in the 
circumstances, it may become none the less disastrous. It 
has not yet assumed very formidable dimensions but there 
is the possibility that after a winter—a long winter of discom- 
forts made intolerable by the absence of justifying event—it 
might develop into a very dangerous and subversive force. 
It has its excuses ; laconically unexciting war communiques, 
an apparent lack of inspiration on the part of our leaders, 
sensation altogether at a discount. Three months ago the 
man in the street was solidly resolute ; ‘ We’ve got to stick 
it out; ‘all these nuisances have just got to be.’ Now he 
grumbles—increasingly. ‘ What for did they want to drag 
my kids away into the country?’ ‘ What’s the sense in all 
this ’ere blackin’-out ?’ ‘ Why are all these Air Raid Wardens 
sittin’ drawin’ three quid a week for doin’ nothin’ ?’ One 
can only reply, ‘ Things might have been very different.’ To 
which he, more or less unanswerably, ‘ But they ain’t.? And 
if one says, ‘ They will be yet,’ he retorts, banking on brief 
experience, ‘ Garn !’ 

There is in the air—there always was—a very solid convic- 
tion that we shall win this war. Splendid; that is as it 
should be. But there is a curiously increasing and upsetting 
idea that we have won the war. That is quite a different 
story. 

In his admirable Fate of Homo Sapiens, H. G. Wells stresses 
the prevailing mental habit of living in the future as contrasted 
with the static Victorian present of his childhood. The air 
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is full to-day of just this forward-living. The war for years 
hung over us like a cloud ; well, the cloud has burst, the rain 
is pouring down (but we aren’t getting very wet after all) ; 
presently it will pass away, the storm will be over, what will 
we do then ? The war has come, the war is a bore, let us skip 
the war, let us consider what will happen after the wart. . . . 
* Man looks before and after,’ and so, of course, he should ; 
it is his prerogative. The static present of the Victorians 
was a chimera ; environment does not persist as the Victorians 
thought it did ; man must look forward and meet the change 
in advance. Well and good, But if the Victorians were 
stupid in supposing their present to include the future, it is 
equally stupid to regard the present as already past. Yet 
in the air to-day there is just this prevalence of future-living, 
of taking things in advance. It must not be encouraged ; 
for we have at the moment a monstrous present t@ cope with. 

But it #s being encouraged. Another thing in the air 
to-day is prophecy ; there is a regular premium on prophets. - 
I do not think any writer has discussed the preposterous 
outburst in the years just preceding the war of astrological 
prediction in the popular Press. No popular paper was 
complete without its column of ‘ To-day’s Horoscopes.’ 
‘What the Stars Hold for You,’ ‘Madame Romany’ and 
similar fatuities. For some weeks the war slew them dead 
but they are coming creeping back. And with them that 
great cloud of professional forecasters, statisticians, ‘ experts.’ 
(‘ There are lies, there are damned lies and there are— 
statistics.) Prophecy is of two kinds ; there are the inspired 
Delphic visions of the seer and there are the w#inspired but 
reasoned conclusions of the ‘ expert.’ The former are nearly 
always correct but are as often reduced in value by the 
suspicion that they were made after the event; the latter 
can be shown to be genuinely anticipatory but unfortunately 
they are nearly always wrong. In either case, it would seem, 
man is as well without them; and but for this mania for 
forward-living, he would think so. 

‘Three months ago man lived uncomplainingly in the 
present. The present was enough for him, and more; and 
if the present had continued as excitingly as we then thought 
probable, it would be enough for him still. Quite possibly 
it will soon become exciting again and the problem will solve 
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itself. But as things are, the present is mainly a collection of 
discomforts and man’s natural reaction to it is to live himself 
out of it, to live himself away into futurity. Proceeding 
from the assumption, ‘ We shall win (dave won) the war,’ he 
goes on to aftermaths. He mustn’t. 

It is comforting to reflect, however, that the future-livets 
ate still in the minority ; the man in the street is still for the 
most part chained fast to earth and attempting no experiments 
with time. The war is a bore, the war is a curse; all right, 
bien entendu, \et’s face it, let’s get on with it. Drab, dreary, 
dull, disagreeable, dead—the present must be lived through. 
We must stick this out, we must see it to a finish. There is 
nothing in the air to-day more emphatically assertive than that 
grim determination. ‘This is hellish but it’s got to be 
endured ; we’re not going back now.’ There could be no 
more illuminating contrast between now and September, 
1938, than this; that whereas then a premature and illusory 
peace—which many of the rejoicers knew to be premature 
and illusory—was hailed with a relief that bordered on 
hysteria, to-day the news of peace—peace without accom- 
plishment—would be met, I verily believe, with one 
universal bellow of dissent. 


Hitron Brown. 
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THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY OF JERUSALEM 
THE growth of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem is one 


of the miracles of our time. It is the crown of the Hebrew 
Renaissance in Palestine, and the intellectual centre of the 
Jewish people ; and, more than any other institution in the 
National Home, it embodies the spirit of reconstruction 
which, since the last war, has transformed that land of con- 
tinuous and unlimited impossibilities. The foundation- 
stones of the University on Mount Scopus were laid during 
the campaign in July, 1918, to the accompaniment of the firing 
of the guns on the Turkish front twenty miles away. But the 
University had been conceived long before by Gentile as well 
as by Jewish dreamers. Rousseau, in his Emile, prophesied 
that ‘ we shall learn what the Jewish people have to say to us 
when they have schools and universities of their own where 
they can speak out safely.” And a century later Cardinal 
Newman, in a famous series of lectures, pictured a university 
in the Holy City which should rival Oxford, ‘ exercising an 
influence as potent as Jerusalem is strong, and wide as her 
sway is world-wide.’ 

The decision to go forward with the establishment of 
the University was taken at the Zionist Congress in 1913. 
The plans had not been realised when war broke out. But 
the site was acquired during the war, on the hill of the Watch- 
man, part of the ridge of the Mount of Olives, high above 
the turmoil of the city. Here was the house and garden of 
an English lawyer, Sir John Gray-Hill, which commanded a 
stupendous view over Judza and Jerusalem on the one side, 
and the wilderness, the Jordan Valley, the Dead Sea and the 
mountains of Moab on the other side. On this very hill 
Titus was encamped when he besieged Jerusalem and 
destroyed the Temple; and it was significant that, when 
Jerusalem was redeemed by the British army, the first act of 
the Jewish leaders was to lay there the foundation of a new 
temple of learning and science. 
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The ceremony in 1918, which was attended by General 
Allenby, the heads of the Moslem and Christian communities, 
and an assembly of Palestinian, English and Egyptian Jews, 
was moving. The foundation of the University, said Dr. 
Weizmann, in the midst of war, meant that the Jewish people 
were determined to go beyond restoration, and to create 
something in Palestine which would be an instrument for a 
better future. Learning was their Dreadnought. ‘In the 
University the wandering soul of Israel would reach its 
haven, and remain at peace with itself and with the world.’ 

Some years passed before steps could be taken to build 
upon the foundation. The first institutes for research were 
opened in 1924, one for Jewish studies, the other for chemistry. 
It was decided that in its first stages the University should be 
concerned with research rather than with teaching ; it should 
seek to add to knowledge before imparting it. In 1925 there 
was another of those striking ceremonial events in which the 
renascent Jewish nationality rejoices. Lord Balfour, the 
author of the Declaration about the National Home, came to 
inaugurate the University in the presence of representatives of 
science and learning from all parts of the world, and to gather 
the first fruits of his planting. Facing a great audience in the 
natural amphitheatre, he spoke of the uniqueness of the 
present position. Western methods and a Western form of 
University were to be adapted to an Eastern site and to an 
education in an Eastern language. He was convinced both 
of the contribution to thought which the Jews in their land 
would make again, and of the fitness of Hebrew as an instru- 
ment capable of dealing with the highest aspects of imaginative 
literature, and as rich and capable of adaptation to every 
possible realm of knowledge as any other language. 

From its two small institutes of research, with half a dozen 
scientific workers, the University, like most things in Palestine, 
gtew quickly. The Institute of Jewish Studies was supple- 
mented by an Institute of Arabic and Oriental Studies, and 
one of the General Humanities, comprising philosophy, 
history, the classical and Romance languages. The Institute 
of Chemistry was supplemented by institutes of microbiology, 
hygiene, botany, zoology and mathematics. If a grandiose 
plan of buildings, designed by the late Sir Patrick Geddes, 
was far from achievement, one part, the University and 
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National Library, arose on a commanding pinnacle of the 
Site, 

_ The principal aim in the first decade was to develop studies 
and sciences for which Palestine offered some special quality. 
They were, obviously, on the one side, the Hebrew and 
Jewish heritage, and the civilisation of the other Semitic 
peoples who were associated with the lands of Israel; and 
on the other side, those natural sciences which concerned the 
well-being of the country and the neighbouring lands. From 
the beginning those responsible for the University as an 
expression of the universal idea were anxious to bring out 
that, while Jewish studies lay at the heart of the intellectual 
revival, they can form but part of a broad humanistic discipline 
looking beyond the Jewish mind. Stress was laid also on the 
growth of the Institute for Arabic studies, which is better 
equipped than any other of the kind. The Royal Commission, 
which reported on Palestine in 1937, noted that 


the University on the fringe of Asia maintains the high standards 
of Western scholarship. It wisely concentrates in its research work 
on such exhaustive study of Palestine and the neighbouring coun- 
tries as cannot be made elsewhere, and so has made a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the Near East and particularly 
of Arab life and culture. 


The Faculty of the Sciences was concerned largely with 
the biology of Palestine and the Middle East. Palestine, it 
has been pointed out, is one big. laboratory, and serves as.a 
cross-toads and boundary between two great areas of nature. 
In the latest years there has been a striking development, 
also, of medical research. A large hospital and.a medical 
centre, which comprises a post-graduate medical school, has 
risen on Mount Scopus, and is far the largest building in the 
University complex. It is the gift of the Jewish physicians 
and the Jewish women of America: it was designed by one 
of the leading exiled architects from Germany, Erich Mendels- 
sohn, and is an example of his most austere style: and it was 
built by Jewish hands. It includes in its research staff, 
Dr. Bernard Zondek, the gynecologist, Professor Halber- 
staedter, the radiologist, and Professor Saul Adler, who is 
recognised as an authority on the diseases of the Mediterranean 
region. New departments of the University which are 
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contemplated, and for which the building will be begun 
during the war, are an institute of agriculture, which will be 
attached to an experimental station already working in 
Rehoboth, and a museum of archeology, which will be a 
treasure-house of the records of the Jewish people through 
the ages. Both these new developments are due to the 
legacies of Jews of South Africa. 

Teaching has become in recent years as important an 
activity of the University as research. As often in Palestine, 
events were stronger than theories, and the intention to 
concentrate on research had to be modified. ‘The University 
of Jerusalem has become an intellectual haven for Jewish 
students from abroad, who were exiled or debarred from the 
University in their native country. In 1933 it took on a new 
function and a new stature. The catastrophic expulsion of 
the Jewish mind from Germany, the displacement of a thousand 
‘non-Aryan’ academic workers by a stroke of the pen, the 
complete exclusion of Jews from all institutes of higher 
learning in what was a principal intellectual centre of Jewry, 
roused the Jewish and the general public. The expansion 
of the University of Jerusalem was the answer to Hitler’s 
barbarism. The academy on Mount Scopus had a part to 
play in the battle for academic freedom ; and Jerusalem must 
be one of the principal places in which exiled scholars and 
students would find a home and be enabled to salvage their 
talents for the world. The national poet, Bialik, called for 
an ingathering of Jewish brains and not for a new dispersion. 

The opportunity could not be grasped as fully as might 
have been hoped. Other calls on Jewry for the assistance of 
the myriads of exiles from Germany had priority. While 
England gave a permanent or temporaty home to 200 of the 
displaced scholars, and Turkey took over 100 to re-man the 
universities of Stamboul and Ankara, the one Jewish university 
in the world has been able to engage hitherto only fifty of the 
exiled professors and lecturers. But during the last five years, 
the number of academic workers has more than doubled, and 
the number of students has been quadrupled. To-day it 
musters Over 120 on its academic staff, half of them exiles 
from Germany, Austria and Italy: and 800 undergraduate 
and research students, of whom the majority are from 
Germany and Central Europe. The English Society for the 
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Protection of Science and Learning has recognised the 
peculiar place of the University of Jerusalem as a new intel- 
lectual centre for the exiles ; and last summer it organised a 
dinner on behalf of the funds of the University for refugee 
scholars : The Archbishop of York and the Right Honourable 
H. A. L. Fisher graced the occasion with memorable speeches. 

The increase in the student body has surpassed the 
intentions, as it has also exceeded the physical accommodation, 
of the University. But another new building, which has been 
begun this year, will house adequately all the institutes of the 
humanities. A living hostel for the students, contemplated 
for some years, has still to be realised ; but a gymnasium that 
will allow the beginning of the physical training of the students 
is now in course of construction. The University has to 
cope this year with the grave problem caused by the cutting-off 
of a large part of its students from their families and their 
slender resources in Central Europe. It proposes to meet 
that problem by taking a large temporary hostel in the town, 
and by expanding its mensa with free meals for those students 
who are without means. Many of them earn a livelihood, 
while they study in the afternoon and evening hours. The 
International Students’ Service has generously come to the 
aid of a number. For the rest, God and the community will 
provide. The lamps of Jewish—and not only of Jewish— 
thought and learning are going out in one country after 
another in Europe. The Jewish people are determined that 
the lamps shall be relit in Palestine. At the opening of the 
new academic year at the end of last October, the President 
and the Rector of the University, Dr. Magnes and Professor 
Fraenkel, and Mr. Schocken, the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, declared their faith that the University should 
continue its growth and development in these tragic times, 
and that the work of gathering learning and scholarship 
should be continued by the teachers and the students. They 
welcomed for the first time students and teachers from Italy. 
They will strive to salvage, if they still can be saved, some of 
the distinguished professors from Poland. Jerusalem is more 
than ever the Feste Burg of the Jewish people. It is note- 
worthy that though during the long-drawn troubles in 
Palestine two of the staff and ten of the students were killed, 


the work of the University was not interrupted. 
D2 
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The University is not preparing its students for any 
profession, except that of teaching. It has no schools of law 
or medicine for undergraduates ; but Palestine has no lack 
of qualified lawyers and doctors. Teachers are wanted for 
the country and for Jewish communities outside Palestine, 
who will carry there something of the living spirit of the 
Home. Most, however, of the students follow their courses 
for the sake of knowledge, and not for a livelihood. The 
University is open to all, without distinction of creed, sex, 
or nationality. Before the outbreak in 1936 of the Arab 
revolt, a few Arabs were regular students ; but the pressure 
of their own people compelled their withdrawal. To-day 
several Christian Europeans attend lectures, particularly in 
the institutes of Jewish and Oriental Studies ; and it is hoped 
that in the loosening of the tension which the forcible teaching 
of the war has brought about in Palestine, Arabs will again 
take their part. 

The Hebrew University serves also as a Hebrew Academy. 
All the ordinary lectures are given in Hebrew; and the 
professors develop a terminology for modern ideas and 
modern science. For example, the professor of philosophy 
is editing a series of Hebrew translations of the philosophical 
classics, ranging from Plato to Muirhead. At the same time, 
the scientific researches of the staff are published in the learned 
journals of the Western countries; and in this way the 
University is the link of Palestine with the larger world of 
science. 

The University of Jerusalem has only a slender endow- 
ment. It receives the slenderest of subventions from the 
Government of Palestine. It has been sustained during these 
past fifteen years principally by the annual offerings of Societies 
of Friends in many countries. During those fifteen years it 
has spent over £1,000,000. Its budget this year and last 
year has reached the sum of £100,000. It is to-day second 
only in importance to the Government and the Army in 
creating activity in the building trade of Palestine. It has 
built up during these years, again largely from the freewill 
offerings of friends in many countries, far the largest and most 
scientific collection of books in the Near and Middle East : 
for its library now comprises over 350,000 volumes in all 
languages. The collection is particularly rich in Hebrew and 
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German books, but it is growing rapidly in its English and 
its French sections. Among its treasures are Einstein’s 
manuscript of the treatise on Re/stivity, which he presented. 
The University has attracted also the most complete collec- 
tions in the world of the botany, the geology and the zoology 
of the Bible lands. 

During the last war an English writer, Victor Branford, 
put forward, in a book with the picturesque title of Janus and 
Vesta, the idea that the spiritual leadership of the world 
should be assumed by the Universities, which should be the 
instruments of international understanding. At the head of 
the Federation of the Universities a world-university should 
be planted at Jerusalem, whete the Jews would carry out the 
functions of harmonising the civilisation of East and West. 
Dreams, he said, must precede drama. Drama has now 
followed the dreams. The University of Jerusalem is in 
being ; and it is a world University by reason of the inter- 
national composition of its academic body and its student 
body, as well as by reason of the universality of its aims. As 
it started its destiny during the last war, so it will enter on a 
larger destiny during this war. It is not only the symbol of 
the spiritual regeneration of the Jewish people, it is the place 
in which the Jewish genius has again taken roots in the soil ; 
and a soil is needed for cultural as well as for physical excel- 
lence. It is also as its President, Dr. Magnes, once described 
it, ‘a lighthouse of science, shining out to the sea westwards 
and to the desert sands eastwards.’ It takes the place to-day 
in a modern form of the Jerusalem Temple in the days of old, 
as the outward embodiment of the universality of the Jewish 
message. 

NorMAaNn BENTWICH. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


SOREN KIERKEGAARD 
KNIGHT OF FAITH 


THE steadily appearing translations in English of Séren 
Kierkegaard’s writings is something more than a literary 
event, great and excellent as that event is through the enter- 
prise of the Oxford University Press and its team of first-class 
translators. The work of this sombre, but withal sprightly, 
genius (1813-1855) is one of the major items in the spiritual 
chronicle of modern Europe. He wrote in a language and in 
a land which isolated him from concourse and disputation 
with his intellectual and spiritual peers. To write in Denmark 
at that time the most penetrating religious insight was like 
punching a feather pillow.’ This struggle in a void, externally, 
undoubtedly affected Kierkegaard’s attitude to his own work, 
not as an explanation but as a sign that his mission was to 
show what it meant to live on the edge of the spiritual void. 
But it was this literary quarantine which also caused a delay 
of three generations before the outstanding character of his 
genius was discovered in Europe and America.* 

Fear and Trembling, though it cannot be taken as a sum- 
maty, is in some sense a key to Kierkegaard’s thought.? . Even 
so, it can be admired for itself, for its poetical grace, its 
psychological acumen, its terrifying statement of the paradox 


1 I, who am half a Dane, well remember the kind of pruderie with which the name 
of Kierkegaard was greeted when it came up in Copenhagen society as late as twenty 
yeats ago. It seems to me that this embarrassment was a sign not of indignation at his 
attack on the Danish State Church, but of awareness that his career was a sharp pin- 
prick even more to the complacency of non-church Denmark. 

2 “In the first fifty years of the nineteenth century, the Church returned every- 
where with astonishing vitality ; and it returned not as morals, or as humanitarianism 
but as doctrine . . . There were no Calvins or Dominics or Augustines. The man 
who was most like these great ones was a Dane . . . Séren Kierkegaard had to wait 
for his (world-wide repute) through some seventy years. It has taken Chistendom that 
long to catch him up; it took it fifty years to catch up St. Thomas, and it has not 
caught up Dante yet.’ Charles Williams: The Descent of the Dove (Longmans, 1939), 

. 212. 
" ® Séren Kierkegaard: Fear and Trembling, translated by Robert Payne (Oxford 


University Press, 1939). 
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of faith. In it we find the whole Kierkegaard, artist, moralist, 
believer, and the dialectic tension of the esthetic, the ethical 
and the religious moments, with which he was always wrest- 
ling in spirit and in print. But Fear and Trembling is a key 
which can be used to open the door to the febrile mind of its 
author only with some assistance from his wider prolific 
output. He himself offered one drop of lubricant for turning 
the lock when he wrote in his Journals ¢ : 


Oh, once I am dead—Fear and Trembling alone will be enough 

to immortalise my name. People will shudder at the terrible pathos 
which the book contains. But when it was written, when the man 
who was looked upon as the author went about incognito, as a 
Jiéneur and appeared to be lively and frivolous, wit itself: nobody 
could grasp its true seriousness. Oh, you fools, never was a book 
more serious than at that moment. And that was the perfect 
expression of the terror. . . . But what has already been said in 
the book is true, where the difference between a poet and a hero is 
stressed. The poet in me predominates, and yet the mystification 
really was that Fear and Trembling actually reproduces my own 
life. (Entry 965.) 
It has become customary among commentators to take this 
passage as saying that Fear and Trembling was a philosophic 
and religious veil in which Kierkegaard transparently wrapped 
his personal tragedy when he broke off his engagement to 
Regine Olsen. They appeal to a sentence he penned much 
later: ‘If I had had faith, I would have remained with 
Regine.’ It is true that the book is about faith, and that in it 
faith is declared to be—not resignation, which is only the 
heroism of ethics—but the demand for and the receiving of 
what has been taken away. And it is also true that his refusal, 
from an inner compulsion, to fulfil his promise of marriage, 
with the pain of which he agonised until death, was the central 
crisis of his life. 

But to take this book as a /ettre-de-cachet, a cryptic apologia 
for his apparent breach of faith meant for Regine’s private 
understanding, is to admit that Kierkegaard was caught 
napping. I refuse to believe that his secrecy about his real 
motive was broken until the Journals were published. It was 
his strenuously maintained purpose that she should think he 

* The Journals of Kierkegaard, 1834-1854, translated and edited by Alexander Dru 
(Oxford University Press, 1938. 255.). 
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had behaved meanly to her—for only ‘by belief that she was 
the genefous one would her loss of him and her marriage to 
another be tolerable to her. If we read Fear and Trembling as 
a mythological discourse on the pathos of the broken engage- 
ment much of it appears merely sentimental. 

That this tragedy wounded him to the spiritual marrow is 
undeniable, but it was but one thrust of a much bigger catas- 
trophe which is the real problem of Kierkegaard, and to 
which he sought some answer in the groping after faith. The 
catastrophe was that a series of compulsions were laid upon 
him which cast him out of ‘ the universal’ and made him a 
particular, isolated, individual. He was compelled, as by 
God, to bear a load of melancholy from birth ; it was under 
God’s compulsion that he became engaged and also that he 
broke it off ; he was compelled to receive and to use gifts of 
genius—so hard to use and be a Christian too—he was com- 
pelled to use that genius in an unresponsive and suspicious 
human environment. He longed again and again to be one 
with the universal run of men. But he accepted the divine 
compulsions. And then the question poignantly arose: 
What is it to be the individual, to be cast out ‘ of the universal.’ 
Is the casting out also an election ? Kierkegaard was pressed 
from an early age to ask the question: ‘ Who am 1?’ which 
most men who ever ask it never do till they reach the age at 
which Kierkegaard died.® 

To be ‘ the individual ’ as Kierkegaard knows it is nothing 
like the subjective and individualist corruption of liberalism, 
in which it was considered to be the natural state of man and 
therefore a temptation to anarchy. To be ‘ the individual ’ is 
terror; it has no standing ground in ‘ the universal’ and is 
therefore a hard fate. To bear it one must pass beyond the 
universal disciplines of asthetics and ethics and arrive at faith. 
Unlike most men who have come to find their meaning to 
hang by a thread from God alone, Kierkegaard continually 
felt the pull of artistic and moral demands. His struggle was 
that he knew himself to be both poet and moralist, but that 
as neither of these could he give meaning to ‘ the individual.’ 
Only as believer could he find it. Fear and Trembling, with its 

5 *Oh what a hard fate, to be as old as eternity makes one when one is a man, 


before all else a man, ard when the whole world speaks to one in the language of 
youth. . . . I was an eternity too old for her.’ (Journals, Entry 781.) 
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title from St. Paul’s salvation doctrine is, as he calls it, a 
dialectical lyric. With superb literary and psychological 
finesse it discloses the stormy passage from ethics to faith. 
It has remnants of the jargon of Hegel in whose philosophy 
Kierkegaard had been bred and from whom he had turned 
away precisely because Hegel betrayed reality by explaining 
the particular in terms of its function in the universal. Kierke- 
gaatd had found in Job a thundering protest against the 
sophistries of his friends, the Biblical Hegelians. Now, in 
Fear and Trembling he transcends his debt to Socrates, the 
superb master of resignation, and chooses to walk with 
Abraham to Mount Moriah. The book is a meditation on 
Abraham’s. sacrifice of Isaac, and Kierkegaard opens it with 
four different tellings of the story each with a poetic stress of 
its own. Job’s faith has been shown to lie not in his resigna- 
tion: ‘ The Lord gave apd the Lord has taken away, blessed 
be the name of the Lord,’ but in his tears, curses and howlings 
against fate. But Abraham’s faith was a mote severe test 
than Job’s; more was demanded of him. It was through 
foreign forces from outside that Job had been bereft of all his 
good things; Abraham himself lifted the knife to the child 
who was to him the most precious thing on earth. Kierke- 
gaatrd means us not to seek the key of the story in the 
restoration of Isaac, but in the fact that morally speaking 
the deed was done and at the bar of ethics Abraham is a 
murderer. 

It is from this point that Kierkegaard develops his philo- 
sophic myth. ‘ If ethics are supreme Abraham is lost.’ Because 
ethics demand the submission of the individual to a universal 
law they cannot give reality or meaning to ‘ the individual.’ 
Faith is the paradox that the incommensurable, the particular, 
the individual, is in a nearer mode to the source of meaning 
in God than the general, the universal, the abstract. 


‘ The paradox of faith, then, is that the Individual, recalling a 
rarely used dogmatic distinction, determines his relation to the 
universal by his relation to the absolute, and not his relation to the 
absolute by his relation to the universal.’ 


Perhaps it was not legitimate for Kierkegaard to take Abra- 
ham out of his biblical context in order to typify this paradox, 
for there was a universal recognition in patriarchal society that 
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the father had rights over his children even unto death.® 
‘Kierkegaard, however, does not lay the stress on the transcen- 
dence of the tribal law but upon the abrogation of the 
universal law that the father should love the son more than 
himself. Can it be God who desires this sacrifice of him ? 
Yes, just that, and the most heartsearching passages in Fear 
and Trembling are those which construct the dread, the distress 
and terror for a whole three days with which he accepts that 
demand. 

‘ Either there exists this paradox that the Individual as 
the Individual stands in an absolute relation to the Absolute, 
or Abraham is lost.’ But Abraham is the father of Faith, 
because his story presents ‘ a teleological suspension of ethics. 
Beyond ethics lie both sin and faith. Abraham is either a 
murderer or a believer. In other works Kierkegaard has 
declared that the opposite of sin is not virtue, but faith, 
opposites in the same dimension beyond ethics. 

In order to convince us that by religious faith only can 
the individual dare to transcend the universal demands of 
ethics, Kierkegaard reiterates the difference between the man 
of faith and the tragic hero. Agamemnon, Jephthah and 
Brutus each sacrificed his own flesh and blood. They were 
tragic heroes. Their action was one of infinite resignation. 
This is the last stage that goes before faith, but it is still within 
the domain of morality. The individual maims himself in 
the cause of the universal. The Knight of Faith performs a 
further movement: ‘he likewise renounces in an infinite 
sense the love which is the content of his life, he is reconciled 
to suffering ; it is then that the miracle happens,’ he says. I 
shall have my love all the same ‘ by virtue of the absurd, by 
virtue of the fact that all things are possible to God.’ He 
recognises the impossibility and in the same moment he 
believes in the absurd. The absurd is the private relationship 
with the divinity which the tragic hero does not know; 
ethics to him is the divine. It is this faith that all things are 
possible to God, that is the meaning of Isaac’s restoration to 
Abraham and the ram given as surrogate victim. 

The character of this faith is no complacent assurance, but 
a tribulation. It comes out of ‘ temptation,’ a trial in fear and 


* Theodor Haecker has pointed this out : Séren Kierkegaard (Oxford University 
Press, 1937, p 16). 
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trembling, not a temptation which tries to stop a man doing 
his duty, but a temptation of ethics to prevent him doing 
God’s will. For the Knight of the Faith is always haunted 
by the doubt, what if ethics are after all supreme, what if 
Socrates and Hegel are right that the individual is subordinate 
to the universal. So Kierkegaard tells us that he can under- 
stand the tragic hero but cannot understand Abraham, 
although, ‘in an insane sort of way,’ he admires him more 
than any other man. He cannot, he says, perform the move- 
ment of faith. The infinite movement of resignation can be 
carried out by any man in his own powers, and whoever does 
not do so isa cowatd. He thereby renounces the finite for the 
infinite. But the Knight of Faith knows that he obtains the 
finite good by virtue of the absurd. 


‘ By faith I renounce nothing ; on the contrary I receive every- 
thing. . . . It needs a purely human courage to be able to renounce 
all temporality in order to gain eternity . . . but it needs the 
paradox and the most humble courage to seize upon the whole of 
temporality by virtue of the absurd, and this courage is the courage 
of faith.’ 


At this point Kierkegaard’s thought passes beyond the 
domain of communication and it is impossible to make an 
argument of it. The book closes with a treatise on the fact 
that faith cannot be communicated, for if it could it would 
come under the category of a universal truth. Hence the 
secrecy of Abraham to Sarah, to Isaac and to the world. 
Hence also the secrecy of Kierkegaard himself to those who 
clamoured most for an explanation, Regine Olsen, his friends 
and the Danish public. Fear and Trembling is an allegory 
written with deliberate intent in indirect speech.’ 

It is now perhaps possible to see why Kierkegaard has 
such a real piquancy in the religious thought of our time. 
He represents a recall to religion in terms of dogma and faith, 
addressed to an age bored with a rancid moralism cut off from 
its religious roots. He is the originator of that ‘ existential ’ 
philosophy and theology which places man by his actual 
existence in relation to reality closer than that which he realises 
through his attempt to comprehend it by general ideas. 
Philosophically his work has contributed a stimulus to the 
Cup. ¥. Leon Chestov: Kierkegaard et la Philosophie Existentielle (Paris, J. Vrin), 

.V. 
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thought of Heidegger and Jaspers, and in theology to the 
‘ existential ’ teaching of Karl Barth. By his insistence that 
man in his actual existence is as much a creature in doubt, 
struggle and tribulation as he is a being craving for certainty, 
he has close links with Dostoyevski and contemporary 
Russians like Chestov (recently dead) and Berdyev.® ‘ The 
subject,’ the inner mystery of you and me, of Tom, Dick and 
Harry, is a much more ultimate reality than any general ideas 
about man. In that inner mystery is the dimension in which 
man stands in relation to God who is absolute subject.® 

The main reason, however, why the voice of Kierkegaard 
is being listened for in Europe many years after his death is 
that we to-day are confronted on all hands with the demons of 
the irrational. In society men feel themselves in the throes 
of irrational forces which they have unsuccessfully hoped to 
cope with rationally : unemployment, mechanised meaning- 
lessness, nationalisms, bombs, poison gas, wars that conform 
to no tational pattern. Totalitarian politics find their 
sanctions in the irrational and blind biological urges of life. 
Literature reflects the homme chaos whose teal problems were 
left outside the liberal and classical thought modes. Percep- 
tive spirits eagerly turn to those who, like Kierkegaard, have 
looked at the demons unflinchingly and can yet remain sane. 

At the same time Kierkegaard represents a moment in 
the dialectical fulness of Christianity which must be recognised 
as amoment and not as the whole. The ever-renewed vitality 
of the faith—which is always dying according to the world 
and the despairing Christians—consists in the tension between 
its theology of affirmation and its theology of negation. 
* This also is Thou—This is not Thou.’ The natural life 
speaks of God, and yet it separates man from God. Aquinas 
built his theology on the first—Luther on the second. Both 
moments are in dialectical interaction in Augustine. Kierke- 
gaard is on the line which proceeds from Augustine, through 
Luther and Pascal, the line of those for whom ‘ knowledge 
and love of God is over and against all other knowledge and 
love.’1° ‘ Before God man is always in the wrong.’ But 


® Cf. Chestov., op. cit., En Guise d’ Introduction, Kierkegaard et Dostoievski. 

® See N. Berdyaev : Spirit and Reality (Geoffrey Bles). 

18 See the interesting essay: St. Augustine and the Modern World, in A Monument to 
St. Augustine, by Erich Przywara, S.J. (Sheed & Ward.) 
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there are also in Kierkegaard the other notes which are heard 
in him as occasional overtones, whereas in the theologians of 
the ‘ affirmative way ’ they make the central melody. Kierke- 
gaard’s quest for purity of heart and mind, and his sublime 
religiousness, at which this article has hardly hinted, are the 
final impression his prolific gifts as an author leaves upon us. 
‘God is that which demands absolute love.’ And while he 
drags us wriggling towards the abyss where he compels us 
to look at the tremendous opposition between the divine and 
the human, his greatness lies in the fact that there is in him 
also the contrasted note which rings out only at rare intervals : 
‘ Christianity is the perfection of the really human.’ 


V. A. DEmMANr. 
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THE NATURE OF THE LYRIC 


Ir is not easy to feel any sort of profound satisfaction with 
the Oxford Dictionary when it defines the Lyric as being ‘ of 
ot for the lyre, meant to be sung ; of the nature of, expressed 
or fit to be expressed in, song.’ But, whatever a discussion 
of the technical duties of a lexicographer might bring forth 
in its favour, it is still more disturbing to find that the 
definition coincides with most of those quoted by Mr. E. B. 
Reed in his English Lyrical Poetry. If, as sometimes happens, 
the emphasis is on the formal aspect of the Lyric, we find 
ourselves cut down to ‘a form or style considered lyrical by 
the Greeks,’ to ‘a small number of simple metres,’ or even 
to ‘small poems’ merely. If we are confronted with a too 
common, but nevertheless very questionable, development 
of the second part of the original definition, we arrive at a 
vague and comprehensive subjectivity which the Lyric 
shares in any case with several other types of poetry. 


‘ To sing with the infinite harmonies of rhythm and the melodies 
of rhyme: to move by dim suggestion or to appeal with over- 
whelming passion directly to the feelings: to present thoughts 
suffused with emotion or ideas that concern the reason chiefly : to 
summon before the reader’s mind by the “ magic incantation of a 
verse ” exquisite colours and forms: to touch the memory and stir 
the imagination—this is but a faint description of the art of the 
lyric poet.’ 


Quite so! But, then, why only ‘ lyric poet’ ? 

Clearly the problem must be considered much more 
deeply. And in its consideration room must be found for 
the broaching of other and allied problems. What relation 
is to be established between the incidence of Lyric and that 
of other literary types, whether in periods or in individual 
poets? What is the element which makes the expression of 
identical ideas or emotions recognisably at one time lyric 
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and at another time non-lyric? How much of any given 
class of material—philosophy, satire, description, psychology 
—can the lyric absorb and yet remain true to its own nature ? 
How far is a poem’s susceptibility to musical treatment to 
influence our classifying it as Lyric? How much personal 
emotion can be accepted without cracking the lyric shell ? 
Why does the lyric appear to be a type of poetry which has 
been produced with increasing difficulty during the last 
hundred years ? Is there such a thing as a ‘ lyric poet’ ? 

In the first place it is probably true to say that too great 
an elasticity has been given to the term ‘ lyric’ by an undue 
emphasis on details of subject-matter and form, and by a 
failure to appreciate the fact that all such points are definitely 
and finally controlled by the attitude which the poet is 
adopting towards his material. A definition of this attitude 
is therefore the first duty of a critic. Strictly speaking, in 
writing Lyric, the poet should sink his own carefully culti- 
vated personality and appeal to as wide an audience of his 
fellows as possible. He should thus be nearer to the writing 
of pure or absolute poetry than at any other time in his 
career. The rhythm he selects will therefore have a song 
quality, because song is the poetical expression of collective 
emotion, and the ‘ colour’ of the emotion, however intimate, 
needs to be such that it is understandable by a majority 
audience. For it to do this, the long-cherished personal 
feelings and intellectual preoccupations of the poet must be 
subordinated, but by no means subdued, to the all-directing 
song thythm of the words. This is only achieved when he is 
able to treat these conceptions and emotions, vitally important 
as they are to him as an individual, with something approach- 
ing frivolity. Hence the true lyrist needs to see his material 
through the glass of irony, or even comedy, in order to reduce 
to their right proportions the things which he himself finds 
so obsessive, and which would otherwise swamp the essential 
song quality. 

Viewed in this light, the deftness of rhyme, the dance of 
rhythm, the lightness of touch without which the ‘ glorious 
words’ go dead, the whole accepted technique of the Lyric 
falls into its place as nothing but a spontaneously evolved 
mechanism for enabling the poet to make his ironic comment 
on the seriousness with which he tends normally to take his 
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emotions and his ideas. And the fact that he is by this device 
cutting himself free from all contact with his personal and 
immediate problems, and dealing with life on the disinterested 
plane of play, means that the Lyric, in spite of an apparent 
lack of comprehensiveness, may justly be classed with the 
Epic and the Drama as major poetry. But before this can be 
so, there must be, or must have been, a definite background 
of poetic tension, for the highest Lyric note can only be 
attained by those who have already beaten out with the most 
painful seriousness the details of their emotional or intel- 
lectual system. 

The poetry of this background is generally that which 
interests most strongly a man’s own contemporaries. In it 
they see their own immediate reactions analysed and expressed. 
And so long as the poet has not succeeded in seeing his 
material from the ironic angle, the poetry will remain non- 
lyrical, and will retain its overpowering seriousness. The 
exact tone of this non-lyrical poetry of any given period will 
vary considerably, and it is one of the fascinating points to be 
considered, how much of this non-lyrical material can rightly 
take its place in the actual Lyric. Naturally its prominence 
gives greater immediate importance to second-rate writers 
than their actual performance would warrant. But it fre- 
quently embodies itself in poets, great poets, who themselves 
lack the specific qualities demanded by the Lyric, and who 
tend to construct and give validity to the bastard form of the 
* Grand Lyric,’ in which these poets can express such of their 
emotions as they wish to exploit with their public. 

In it they can adopt a sort of ennobled stateliness of 
manner which is far removed from song, and which may be 
said to appeal to man not as man but only in his quality of 
great poet. The Ode in the Grand Style seems to provide a 
sort of outlet for poets like Spenser and Milton, who for no 
reason that one can see, find themselves unable to write 
genuine Lyric. They, and poets like Chaucer who even 
more mysteriously falls short in the same respect, set the tone 
for their Age in their poetry generally. But in the ‘Grand 
Lyric’ they provide models for a special type, adapted indeed 
to their own needs, and adopted frequently for completely 
non-lyrical purposes by a long tradition which extends 
through Dryden, Collins, Gray, Coleridge, Keats, Shelley, 
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Arnold, Swinburne and Francis Thompson, until it suffers a 
possibly temporary eclipse in modern times. 

Spenser undoubtedly dominated his period. The Lyric 
could not absorb all his qualities; his rich and gorgeous 
eloquence, his majestic trailing narrative, his grotesque and 
even eerie masquerading, his outbursts of splendid vigour, 
and his wonderful language—‘ no language,’ indeed, but an 
expressive diction ranging over all the possibilities of the 
tongue: and he himself was compelled to fall back on a 
substitute, as I have suggested, to expound his own lyrical 
impulses. But the Lyric of his period could absorb a good 
many of these qualities, and with the increasing emphasis of 
philosophy we have the main character of the Lyric of the 
succeeding Age firmly established. 

It is not, however, merely a question of one dominating 
poet. Every time, behind the recognised ‘songs’ of the 
period, we have with each poet masses of work in which he 
moulded and remoulded his ideas, and it is from this interest- 
ing but amorphous mass of conceits and meditations that the 
true Lyric poems take their rise. Such for example is the 
case with Carew, Suckling, Lovelace, Herbert, Vaughan, 
Waller and Rochester, to name but a few of the more impor- 
tant in relation to whom the evidence has survived. And 
when one considers the vast amount of poetry which most 
poets turn out, and how carefully selected is their most 
casual publication, one is justified in assuming that frequently 
the amount of discarded ‘background’ material is even 
greater. In some writers, Randolph, Donne, Dryden, and 
among those mentioned, Herbert and Rochester, for instance, 
a good deal of the material, and not necessarily discarded 
material, will be satiric. And it is fascinating to study how 
these varied strands of philosophy, of luscious eloquence and 
satiric matter-of-factness, of classical masquerade and deft 
*‘ modernity,’ are woven into, and used to colour, the dancing 
irony of the Lyric. 

These writers belong truly to the High Period of the 
Lyric. The Nineteenth Century had not yet stepped in and 
insisted that one should take one’s own ideas and emotions 
with such deadening seriousness. The Types of poetry were 
maintained in a reasonable distinctness still, The tragic 
mood was still felt to be a relatively limited reaction to life. 
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Its expression was subject to its own laws. The Tragic 
World, established by Shakespeare with pre-eminent authority, 
was yet, as Bradley insisted, no absolute reality, but only a 
sort of ‘champ clos’ within which the tragic genius of 
Shakespeare consented to work. It was possible to move 
outside it, to a point from which the wider Comic Synthesis 
prevailed. This is what happened to Chaucer at the end of 
Troilus and Criseyde, where the whole pathetic tale was 
suddenly seen from ‘ the erratik sterres’ by the dead Ector, 
who thereupon ‘ lough right at the wo.’ 

There are grounds for thinking that the sort of genius 
that excels in Lyric may also excel in Comedy, on this account. 
The conflict of ideas, or of sections of the personality, which 
forms the basis and justification of the Lyric, and to the 
solution of which it owes its final harmony, its elegance and 
its fundamental gaiety, can well be embodied and worked 
out in personages. Stephen Spender has recently suggested 
the possibility of considering each of Shakespeare’s sonnets, 
and evolving from its imagery the material of the clashing 
elements in his personality from which the tragedies have 
been constructed. Where the Lyric and the Comedy are, to 
my mind, so closely related, is in the fact that in each the 
formal pattern is so much more insistent than it is in the 
Tragedy, and the Elegiac or Meditative poem of the sonnet 
type. Comedy has something diagrammatic or mathematical 
about it. There is, as with Love’s Labour's Lost, a slight 
distortion of life, which gives it a clearly intellectual quality, 
and places it with what I consider myself to be the highest 
form of art—abstract art. And it is this imposed and intel- 
lectually-based abstraction which constitutes Comedy, in its 
real sense. The intellectual merriment of Shakespeare’s only 
pure Comedy echoes itself in his lyrics. The cynicism and 
passion of the Restoration Lyric reveal the same patterns and 
the same power of abstract thought as the Restoration 
Comedy. And it is a fact that in both cases the ironic 
impression results from, and the irony expresses itself in, the 
imposition of the formal pattern which makes me suggest 
that irony is an element no less essential to the Lyric than to 
the Comedy. 

Lyric in the eighteenth century continued to be cultivated 
as a special art, but a certain thinness kept it for the love poem 
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ot the song of good life, and made it avoid contact with the 
higher thoughts or emotions of the poets. Its lack of content 
was due partly to the thinness, but only a surface thinness, 
which the Restoration poets had introduced, largely to enable 
the words to ripple through the slick melodies of the new 
French composers, and partly to their use of their predecessors 
as models of style rather than of technique. Where one is 
conscious of complexity and conflict of thought being 
resolved and fought with behind the simplicity of the seven- 
teenth century, there was just surface simplicity in the 
eighteenth century. Many of the greatest poets used the 
impute lyricism of the Grand Ode, so that it is to be reckoned 
a source of praise to Collins that he was able to produce a 
true song in his Lament. Song in its full sense came back 
with Burns: but here again in his method of writing he 
was following ancient and non-English traditions. He 
invariably allowed the tune to strike the keynote for the 
dramatic situation through which he conveyed the emotion: 
and his work is interesting for the brilliant effects he 
obtained by setting his emotions in a solvent of irony or 
comedy. 

The decline of the Lyric as a poetic form may be said to 
synchronise with the tendency to wallow in one’s personal 
emotions which came with that world-wide adolescence- 
fixation which is called the Romantic Movement. Instead of 
producing genuine social poetry—Christopher Caudwell 
would say poetry addressed to that Mock-Ego which is the 
‘bourgeois’ substitute for the real Folk-Ego—instead of 
setting all his emotions carefully into relation with the eternal 
type poems, and bringing a certain humour or lightness to 
their handling, the poet, no longer Classical, made it his job 
to express and convey simply the mood of the moment. 
Hence the psychological basis of most of the poetry of Words- 
worth and his contemporaries. The type of writing most 
suited to this was the Elegiac. The era of Meditative Verse 
therefore set in, the emphasis varying, as the century advanced, 
from the emotional to the impressionistic element. The 
emotions were so limited and the impressions, in the hands 
of the French Symbolists and their successors, could be made 
so subtle and so meaningful, that when the Surrealist doctrine 
relieved the poet of any need to plan his work, he found 
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himself in the happy position of being able just to stack 
together the images as they pursued each other across his 
mind, in order to produce his poem. A further heresy, 
traceable to Browning, allowed the poet to spread out before 
the reader, not only his images but his very loose thinking, 
and with this fascinating profusion to invite the reader’s 
collaboration in the creation of the poem. The poet was 
thought of less as an artist than as a producer of psychological 
data. A snapshot, or ‘rush,’ of his mood was all that 
was required. The less conscious the poet, the more truly 
c. 
pen The writing of the Lyric contradicts all this. It demands 
strictness and clarity. Many poems admired to-day are really 
only studio pieces. They share of course with all poetry 
their psychological interest. They might be made to con- 
tribute to the shaping of the major types, and among them 
the Lyric. But they take no account of the vast anonymous 
audience, the ‘ Mock-Ego,’ the audience which demands that 
its poet shall have no axe to grind, that he shall produce that 
esthetic pleasure alone which derives its power from its final 
disinterestedness. Into the Lyric must go only that amount 
of strangeness and eccentricity, of emotional stress and 
philosophical concept which such an audence will stand. 
Each poet has his own problem as to what degree of his 
poetic personality can be poured into the mould of the Lyric. 
The severest test is whether his most characteristic moments 
can colour sufficiently lightly, and yet with sufficient origin- 
ality, the anonymous lyrical poem, to survive the contact of 
its fundamentally ironic mood. Under this test it is sur- 
ptising how the most splendiferous mouthers among the 
Moderns crash, Abercrombie and Messrs. Masefield and 
Squire, for example, and how everything that gives value to 
them at all is squeezed out of them in the process. On the 
other hand, it is interesting to see how despised ‘ Georgians,’ 
like Brooke and Gibson, could on occasion sublimate their 
mote fetvid emotions and intensities into the light and 
elegant charm of manner which is the hall mark of the Lyric. 
And, more than in their extravagances of technique and 
brilliant improvisations in looser and more commonly allowed 
styles, I find a greater reason for admiring Messrs. Auden and 
MacNeice in their ability to maintain their originality of tone 
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and the integrity of their poetic personality under the ironical 
contact of the modern Lyric form... 

The poet must, then, use in the Lyric, necessarily, the 
natural rhythms of speech, byt he must give those rhythms 
just the emphasis that will fit them for song. He must, as to 
patterns of rhyme at least, and the elements of his stanzas, 
yield precedence in a general way to the simple singing forms 
that are immortal in English verse. The problem of the 
Lyric in fact must be attacked as a special one in itself, but 
not to the exclusion of all others. There is ‘ no sich animal ’ 
as a purely lyrical poet. The term is, in the psychological 
sense, ‘nonsense.’ The most successful poets when they 
write Lyric seem simply to modify their prevailing mood and 
mode to fit in with its demands. Wordsworth’s ‘ Lucy’ 
poems ate a good example of the control of intractable 
material by form: and his later work offers experimental 
examples in this manner in the Odes to May. Coleridge always 
submitted his poetry to certain standards of language: he 
insisted on keeping within the limits of that used by an 
educated gentleman. The result is that his Lyric is free 
from the exaggeration and absurdity of the later Romantics, 
and preserves, with all the strangeness and unexpectedness of 
imagery and emotion, something of the Classical simplicity of 
the previous Age. 

Scott and Byron both had a clear-cut Lyric style. The 
dainty exquisiteness of the former’s songs, anonymous, 
almost folk-song in tone, reveals a gaiety and sparkle far 
above the pedestrian outpouring of his narrative muse. The 
latter’s are free from the harsh though vigorous crudities of 
his mote massive work, and are of course balanced by a great 
ability to write purely frivolous song, of an almost popular 
type. One has in considering their work, more than that of 
the others, the same shock as one feels in the case of Shake- 
speare, when one compares the rich complexity and abrupt 
intricacy of his dramatic style with the pellucid and limpid 
manner of his Lyric. It is possible to think of him as being 
affected by some sort of external influence peculiar to his 
period, a kind of ‘ lyrical spirit ’ which walked abroad through 
the Elizabethan Age, and from whose touch no writer of the 
time was wholly free. But what explanation is to be offered 
of the fact that most of his contemporaries, who produced 
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beautiful Lyric, became crabbed beyond imagination when 
they wrote in other and non-lyrical styles ? 

Would it not be a more reasonable solution to say that 
poets, a// poets, provided they have in them the power to 
write Lyric, perfect their power of song out of a mass of 
heavy and clogging stuff, much as flowers grow amid manure ? 
Even a writer like Herrick gains his title and colours our 
conception through the failure of critics to study him in his 
entirety, and their concentration on a mere selection of 
anthology. In the Hesperides, all the intelligence and mind of 
the Age, all its most complex emotional reactions receive 
expression of some sort or another. But when he writes 
Lyric, they are all touched by his genius and irony, and given 
an immortality which removes them from the personal to the 
general and universal. For to Herrick indeed the Lyric is 
the point outside the immediate problem of self-expression 
at which all poetry aims. It provides in its very form its 
own ironic comment on the intricacies of the mental states 
of the day. 

The case of Shelley is even more convincing. His 
complete works present us with a vast accumulation of care- 
fully designed and implacably thought-out visions of life. 
Nevertheless his actual lyrics are penetrated through and 
through with the Comic spirit. Whether they deal with 
poetic theory (as in the third spirit-song in Act I of Prometheus 
Unbound), the scientific conception of the Universe (as in 
Heaven), the personality of the poet (as in Chameleon), ot with 
the relative incidence of suffering in the passion of love (as in 
When the Lamp is Shattered), the light and playful treatment 
imposed by the form enables Shelley to move towatds what 
he, to judge from the last act of Prometheus, must have regarded 
as the final perfection of poetry: the ability to handle frivo- 
lously, joyously and confidently, his most cherished idealisms. 

More and more one finds oneself forced to admit that 
there is, in fact, a definite song or Lyric style, which, while it 
is coloured by the fashions of each Age, manages to persist 
in its course apart from the main stream, and to which all 
writers, all poets, if they are good or courageous enough, if 
they are prepared to chance their carefully cultivated Ego, 
can and should contribute. 

BENJAMIN GILBERT BROOKS. 





CATHOLICISM AND SOCIOLOGY 


Tue atticle by Mr. Reginald J. Dingle, entitled ‘ War and the 
Catholic Conscience,’ in the October issue of the Nineteenth 
Century and After, was vety interesting in itself, and also raised, 
by implication, some questions with which it did not specifi- 
cally deal. The present article will attempt to deal with 
them. 

Mr. Dingle’s article was, so far as it went, a correct as 
well as timely statement of the attitude of the Roman Catholic 
Church to war, peace, and pacifism. 


War [he said], as might be expected of an activity almost as old 
as the race, has been studied very minutely by Catholic theologians, 
who are agreed that it is licit to take part in a just war and obligatory 
to do so if commanded by a competent authority. 


He added that ‘ defensive war is a natural right, standing in 
no need of justification,’ while, as to ‘an offensive war,’ 
‘five conditions are commonly laid down as necessary for 
[its] legitimacy’: It must be (1) decreed by legitimate 
authority ; (2) for a righteous cause; (3) with a right inten- 
tion ; (4) conducted by legitimate methods ; (5) as the only 
means of redressing the wrong. These conditions, however, 
need amplifying beyond Mr. Dingle’s brief statement of them. 
To quote Addis and Arnold’s Catholic Dictionary (ed. 1917, 
pp. 867-868) : 

A State may justly declare war in order to recover territory of 
which it has been unjustly deprived, or to reassert its authority over 
subjects who have declared themselves independent, or to punish 
gross and wanton insults to its citizens while invested with a public 
capacity, and for several other causes. The canonists hold that a 
State may lawfully make war upon a heretic people, which is actively 
spreading heresy, and stirring up dissention and rebellion within 
its own subject provinces ; or upon a pagan people, which prevents 
the preaching of the Gospel, and refuses free passage to missioners 
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who desire to carry the light of faith to regions beyond. . . . It is 
no just cause of war that a State desires to rule over its neighbour, 
or to enlarge its dominions, or add to its wealth and power, or to 
preserve a certain balance of force and prevent another nation from 
becoming dangerously powerful, unless the aggrandizement feared 
tend manifestly and indisputably to the subjugation of other 


nations. 


It is therefore evident that any Roman Catholics who 
take up an uncompromisingly ‘ pacifist’ position, and con- 
demn all war as intrinsically unjustifiable, may fairly be said 
to be opposed to what hitherto has been the traditional 
attitude of their Church. On the other hand, there is a 
certain plausibility in the argument of the Pax Society school 
of Catholic pacifists, that, whatever may have been the case 
in past generations, the horrors of modern mechanised war 
are so great as to have produced a new position: namely, 
one in which those evils outweigh any possible benefits, so 
that no modern wat can be justifiable. Even here, however, 
the argument is by no means self-evident. Are the calamities 
of modern wars really worse than those of former ones to 
such an extent that they make all wats unjustifiable now if 
nevertheless it was not so of old? Atthe Siege of Jerusalem 
(A.D. 70) mothers even ate their own infants. In the Albigen- 
sian Crusade (1209-1217) the horrors were indescribable. 
In the Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648) a third of the population 
of Germany perished. Both the last-named wars were 
supported by Popes: indeed, Innocent X refused to accept 
the Peace of Westphalia in 1648 because he thought the 
conditions inadequate—although the strife had lasted a whole 
generation. In our own days Popes Pius XI and XII 
supported General Franco’s Spanish campaign. Catholics 
ate found in the armed forces of all (or most) nations ; 
including the ‘ bomber’ air sections—and the Church raises 
no objection. 

Nevertheless, it is true that the great elaboration; of 
modern mechanical means of destruction has so added to the 
terrors of war as to a great extent to raise new issues; and 
that is even more clearly seen to be the case when it is remem- 
bered that, whereas past wats, however great, extended to 
comparatively limited areas, a great war nowadays affects 
disastrously practically the whole world. Mr. H. G. Wells 
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probably is near the truth when he says in The Fate of Homo 
Sapiens : 


Either the human imagination and the human will to live rise 
to the plain necessity of our case, and a renascent Homo Sapiens 
struggles on to a new, a harder, and a happier world dominion, or 
he blunders down the slopes of failure through a series of unhappy 
phases, in the wake of all the monster reptiles and beasts that have 
flourished and lorded it on the earth before him, to his ultimate 
extinction. Hither life is just beginning for him or it is drawing 
very rapidly to its close. This is no guess that is put before you, 
no fantasy ; it is a plain and reasoned assembling of known facts 
in their natural order and relationship. It faces you. Meet it or 
shirk it, this is the present outlook for mankind. 


The world, when the present warfare has subsided, will 
have to reorganise, and, in the process of its so doing, many 
traditional ideas will have to be recast. That some of those 
of the Roman Catholic Church may undergo such a modifica- 
tion is probable. It has happened in the past. It may 
happen in the future; for (apart from articles of faith) the 
Roman Church has a great capability of adapting itself to new 
conditions, 

The question of that Church’s attitude to war and peace 
is only a part of that of its general attitude to politics and 
sociology. There is, however, a difficulty in deciding what 
that attitude exactly is. The Roman Church makes a funda- 
mental distinction between ‘articles of faith,’ which are 
absolutely obligatory on belief, and opinions (however long 
and widely accepted) which are not in that category. The 
former are irrevocable; the latter may be modified or even 
possibly in some cases reversed. 

The Vatican Ecumenical Council of 1870 did not complete 
its work, The outbreak. of the Franco-German war caused 
it to be prorogued (not dissolved) after it had passed the 
celebrated decree defining that the Pope is infallible when he 
speaks ex cathedréd, defining doctrine to be believed by all; 
but no clear rules had been laid down for distinguishing 
between which Papal declarations are ex cathedrd and which 
are not. As a result, there are many differences of opinion 
amongst Catholic theologians on the subject, and these 
differences are found. to some extent also amongst the mass 
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of the laity. A writer in the English Catholic newspaper, 
the Universe, September 20th, 1935, said: ‘ There are eleven 
Papal utterances which are usually looked upon as infallible 
pronouncements.’ On the other hand, a writer in the 
Catholic Gazette, September, 1936, replying to the question : 
‘How many such infallible pronouncements have actually 
been made ?’ said: ‘ Many hundreds.’ 

Since 1870 no Pope has made any decree which is clearly 
and definitely ex cathedré. Pius IX had done so, in 1854, 
by his definition of the doctrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion; but that was previous to the Council. Since the 
prorogation of the Council, several Papal pronouncements 
have been issued which have much appearance of being 
within the category of what is ex cathedrd. For example, the 
Bull Ajostolice Cure of Leo XIII on Anglican Ordinations 
(1896 ; in the crucial declaration, ‘ Of our own motion and 
certain knowledge we pronounce and declare that ordinations 
catried out according to the Anglican rite have been and are 
absolutely null and utterly void’); the Encyclical Dominic 
Gregis of Pius X on Modernism (1907; in the clause: ‘We 
define it [Modernism] to be the synthesis of all heresies’) ; 
and the Encyclical Casti Connubii of Pius XI on Marriage 
(1930; in the clause saying that ‘ the Catholic Church, standing 
erect in the midst of the moral ruin which surrounds her, raises 
her voice in token of her divine ambassadorship and through 
our mouth proclaims anew’ a condemnation of artificial birth- 
control). These declarations do seem to comply with the 
conditions which would make them ex cathedrd: but it cannot 
be said to be absolutely certain that they are so. Yet ques- 
tions of great importance are dealt with in these Encyclicals. 
Moteover, the above-mentioned are only three out of very 
many Papal declarations to which a similar remark applies. 

In addition to his Bull on Anglican Orders and his other 
many pronouncements, Leo XIII, the immediate successor 
of Pius IX, issued during his long pontificate a large number 
of Encyclical Letters on a great variety of subjects : Inscrutabili 
(April, 1878: on the Evils of Modern Society); Quod 
Abpostolici (December, 1878: on Socialism); Arcanum 
Divine (February, 1880: on Marriage); Immortale Dei 
(November, 1885 : on the Christian Constitution of States) ; 
Libertas (June, 1888: on Human Liberty); Sapientia Chris- 
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tiana (January, 1890: on the Duties of Christians as Citizens) ; 
Rerum Novarum (May, 1891 : on the Condition of the Working 
Classes) ; Graves de Communi (January, 1901: on Christian 
Democracy) ; and others. Pius X, whose reign (1903-1914) 
lasted less than half as long as had that of Leo, naturally had 
fewet opportunities of encyclical-writing; but he issued 
several: in particular the Encyclicals Fin dalla Prima 
(December, 1903: on Christian Social Action); I/ Fermo 
Proposito (June, 1905: on the same subject); and the very 
important Pascendi (September, 1907: condemning 
Modernism). His successor, Benedict XV, was Pope during 
the 1914-1918 war period, and naturally had small opportunity 
for Encyclicals, those he wrote being mainly on Peace and 
War. The next Pope, Pius XI, who died this yeaq resumed 
the encyclical activity of Leo XIII. His chief Letters were : 
on Christian Unity (Mortalium Animos: January, 1928); on 
Education (Rappresentanti : December, 1929); on Marriage 
(Casti Connubii: December, 1930); on the Social Order 
(Quadragesimo: May, 1931); on Catholic Action (Non 
Abbiamo: June, 1931); on the Economic Crisis (Nova 
Impendet : October, 1931) ; on the Council of Ephesus (Lux 
Veritatis : December, 1931); on the Troubles of our Time 
(Caritate Christi: May, 1932); on Mexico (Acerba Animi: 
September, 1932) ; on the Priesthood (Ad Catholici Sacerdotii : 
December, 1935); on Foreign Missions (Rerum Ezclesia : 
February, 1936); on the Cinemas (Vigilanti Curd: June, 
1936); on the German Church (Mit brennender Sorge : Match, 
1937); and on Communism (Divini Redemptoris: Match, 
1937). 

What is the exact degree of binding force of Papal Ency- 
clicals ? Addis and Arnold (Catholic Dictionary, p. 298) say : 


Encyclicals are not necessarily ex cathedrd pronouncements, 
though the Pope could, if he so willed, issue definitions in that 
way. The faithful are bound to give them a religious assent, 
interior as well as exterior, and obedience and respect. 


That is a perplexing statement. What is ‘a religious 
interior assent’? An interior assent is the agreement of the 
mind to such and such statements as being true. A re/igious 
interior assent is the agreement of the mind to such and such 
statements not merely as being true, but as being true because 
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coming from God. How can anyone be bound to give religious 
interior assent unless it is impossible for the statements to be 
wrong; unless, in short, they are infallible? The degree of 
assent required from Catholics to at least the. essential parts 
of Encyclicals, then, seems such as would be applicable only 
to infallible ex cathedré pronouncements. No one, however, 
says that all Encyclicals are infallible in their entirety; or 
that any particular Encyclical is so except in special clauses. 
Encyclicals are long documents, full of argument ; and often 
rhetoric. In many cases they have more the appearance of 
sermons than of formal definitions of belief; though, as has 
been noted earlier in this article, some of them contain clauses 
which, taken by themselves, might well be ex cathedréd. The 
whole question of the degree of binding force possessed by 
these documents is clearly a problem needing clearing up. 

That it is not merely an academic problem, of interest only 
to theological students, but is of real public importance, is 
plain when one considers what the subjects are which are 
dealt with in Encyclicals. For example, Leo XIII’s con- 
demnation of Anglican Orders ; the same Pope’s Encyclical 
(Providentissimus Deus: 1893) on Biblical Inspiration ; 
Pius X’s Encyclical against Modernism; and Pius XI’s 
Encyclical condemning all ideas of Christian reunion except 
on terms of unconditional submission to the Papacy; it is 
sutely important to know whether these are infallible utter- 
ances or not. They all affect vital questions of learning, 
theology, and Church government. 

There are also, however, numerous Encyclicals which 
deal with political and social questions. It is here that 
problems of gravest importance arise. 

As has been remarked, Encyclicals generally are long 
documents, full of detail, and of which the statements as 
often as not are expressed in terms which are full of verbal 
qualifications. That being so, there may be wide differences 
of opinion as to their exact meaning. That is decidedly so 
in regard to the many Encyclicals which deal with social and 
political questions : matters which themselves are so intricate. 
The Popes, however, in dealing with these complicated 
problems, have the added difficulties of adjusting them to the 
dogmas of Catholic theology. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Papal Encyclicals on these matters are open to various 
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interpretations according as the reader stresses one, of 
another, part in studying them. 

The ‘ sociological ’ Encyclicals deal not only with general 
principles, but also with particular issues: fair wages, trade 
unionism, Communism, Socialism, War and Peace, and so on. 
We may here pass over those particular matters, however 
(important though they ate), and may consider only some 
fundamental principles which raise important issues of the 
very basis of political and social philosophy. After careful 
study of these Encyclicals, the writer of this article thinks he 
can safely say that, according to them, the following funda- 
mental principles form the ideological basis of the Papal 
outlook on social and political affairs as expressed in 
Encyclicals :— 

The (Roman Catholic) Church and the State are indepen- 
dent powers, but the State’s independence is conditional on 
its agreeing with, or deferring to, the Church. State laws, 
if opposed to those of the Roman Church, have at best only 
a de facto force, and not that of laws which bind the consciences 
of the faithful; and it may be a positive duty to disregard 
them. The State should establish and support the Roman 
Catholic Church because ‘it alone is true.’ Toleration, by 
the State, of beliefs opposed to those of the Roman Church, 
is an evil, permissible only from reasons of ‘ promoting a 
greater good, or avoiding a greater evil,’ and therefore such 
tolerance should be as limited as possible. The Roman 
Catholic Church should have complete freedom in the State, 
and such freedom means not only a right to teach her doctrines 
unhindered, but also ‘to judge and punish.’ The civil 
power should repress with diligence all false teaching: 
and anything opposed to Roman Catholic doctrine is false 
teaching. 


Although [as Leo XIII said in Libertas], in the extraordinary 
conditions of these times the Church usually acquiesces in certain 
modern liberties, she does so not as preferring them in themselves, 
but as judging it expedient to allow them until in happier times she 
can exercise her own liberty. 


As to freedom of the Press, of opinion, and of propaganda, 
they become evils if carried beyond the limits approved by 
the Church. With regard to Democracy, it is an allowable 
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form of government, but it must conform to ‘ the Catholic 
doctrine as to the origin and exercise of power.’ 

The chief Encyclicals which deal with these problems are 
Leo XIII’s Inscrutabili (1878), Immortale Dei (1885), Libertas 
(1888), Sapientiea Christiana (1890), and Rerum Novarum (1891). 
Leo’s Encyclicals have been adopted and reaffirmed by his 
successors—especially by Pius XI, who did so by naming 
the chief of them specially at the beginning of his own 
Encyclical Ouadragesimo, issued in May, 1931. 

It must also be remembered that the Roman Church claims 
jurisdiction over marriages of all baptised persons, the wide 
apparent exceptions to that claim—as in the cases of marriages 
of parties both of whom are Protestants—being simply 
dispensatory (see Leo XIII’s Arcanum; Pius XI’s Casti 
Connubii, and the 1917 ‘ New Code of Canon Law’). The 
Church also claims wide rights over education, as to which 
“no power on earth can stand in her way’: (Pius XI’s 
Rappresentanti). Finally, it is an offence, punishable by 
excommunication, to call any member of the Roman Catholic 
clergy before a civil judge without previous permission of the 
Bishop: (Pius X’s motu proprio decree, Quantavis Diligentia, 
issued in 1911, and ‘ New Code,’ canon 120). 

It will be seen that the Papal principles raise the question 
of ‘ liberalism ’ or ‘ authoritarianism ’ in the affairs of States. 
It is not, however, the purpose of this article to discuss which 
of these opposed conceptions is the true one: or whether 
either of them is wholly true. In favour of the Papal theory 
this argument might be advanced: Truth is one and indi- 
visible ; the teaching of the Roman Church, being revealed 
by God, is true; the State should be guided by truth; 
therefore, the laws of a well-ruled State should conform to 
the teaching of the Roman Church. 

On the other hand, a ‘liberal’ would say: Whether 
true or not, the doctrines of the Roman Church, as received 
by men in this world, are only one system amongst many 
which claim to be true ; the State is not competent to form a 
judgment as to which, if any, metaphysical system is true ; 
citizens of the State consist of persons. of many beliefs, all 
of whom think their ideas true and can offer plausible argu- 
ments to that effect; efforts by the State to uphold one 
system as ‘alone true’ lead to persecution, injustice, intel- 
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lectual repression, and strife ; and the wise course is therefore 
simply to leave ‘ a fair field and no favour,’ in which what is 
true can vindicate itself by its own evidences. 

While the Vatican Council was being held, in 1870, the 
very problems alluded to in this article were souces of per- 
plexity. As ‘ Quirinus’ said in his contemporary Le/ters 
from Rome on the Council (Eng. trans., 1870, p. 423) : 


The Governments have made it quite clear that it is only 
encroachments on the secular and civil domain, such as the relations 
of Church and State, which give them anxiety. They disclaim all 
intention of meddling with questions of pure dogma, and therefore 
leave untouched the infallibilist theory, which Count Beust regards 
as a mere internal question of Church doctrine. 


The Council, however, adjourned without finishing its work, 
and, since then, the long series of Papal Encyclicals has been 
issued, and those documents are used as the guides of Catholic 
thought. Obviously, here are two questions clamouring for 
answers: What are the exact limits of Papal ex cathedrd 
definitions >—and: How far are Encyclicals binding on 
Catholics as matters of faith ? 

History shows that the existence of a mass of undefined 
theological problems, of a widely controverted character, 
means that probably a Council will meet to deal with them. 
The 1870 decree of Papal Infallibility did not do away with 
need of future Councils: for if it had done so, the Vatican 
Council would have been closed—not merely adjourned. 
The settlement of intricate problems such as those glanced at 
above would call for an immense amount of ‘ sifting ’ in the 
light of world-conditions. Such sifting would seem to call 
for an assembly of the Catholic Bishops of the whole world, 
constituting a Council. ‘The possible reassembly of that of 
1870 was hinted at by Pope Benedict XV in 1925, on the 
occasion of the 160oth anniversary of the Council of Nicza ; 
but his very tentative suggestion was avowedly dependent 
‘on a further manifestation of God’s Will ’—and, in fact, no 
more was heard of the matter. Since then, the menace and 
actuality of widespread war have caused any possibility of such 
reassembly to recede into remoteness. 

J. W. Poynter. | 
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PANTOMIME 


PANTOMIME is still the most popular form of stage show in 
this country. Our satiric Shaws, clever Cowards, musical 
Novellos and profound Priestleys ate in comparison as 
nothing. This is not quite true of London, though it was in 
Grimaldi’s time and indeed in days within living memory, as 
when the Hoxton Britannia, which held overt 4,000 people, 
and Drury Lane and the Lyceum ran pantomimes for at least 
three months each year. But London is not England and 
West End audiences do not represent the British or even the 
London playgoer. In cities outside the metropolis all the 
larger theatres will from Christmas until late February or 
March be crowded nightly with people enjoying pantomimes. 
It is an odd kind of theatrical entertainment peculiar to our 
shores, the only art-form originated by our stage, and so, 
though its content is generally beneath or beyond criticism, 
it deserves more critical attention than it receives. 
We pretend, of course, that we attend the pantomime 
only as a parental or an avuncular duty. We aver, as once 
again we watch Cinderella rise from the kitchen to the palace 
or Jack climb in a literal sense up the beanstalk, that our 
pleasure is vicarious. We do it to please the children. 
Perhaps we do. But let us admit, if only in an aside, that we 
enjoy for their own sake the free movement of characters almost 
unconfined by plot, time, space or even normal standards of 
behaviour ; the mixture of prose with verse, of sentiment and 
drama with broadest comedy, song and dance—a mixture that 
has always pleased primitive playgoers; the glittering 
pageantry of the scenery and the exaggerated colours of the 
costumes. The pageantry will as usual err on the side of 
vulgarity ; tinsel rather than taste will be the thing. The 
characters will be of pasteboard, the dialogue pedestrian, the 
sentiment oversweet, the comedy stereotyped. All the same, 
the pantomime has one virtue that outweighs many short- 
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comings. It is vigorously, blatantly, unashamedly different 
from the everyday scene of a theatre that to-day is largely 
devoted to everyday people in everyday dress ; where comedy 
is always in the parlour and even romance must go clad in 
mufti. 

Those who marvel over the popularity of musical. plays, 
with their silly songs and stories, forget that together with 
the pantomimes these are almost the only theatrical per- 
formances that deserve to be called ‘ shows.’ For they do 
indeed appeal to the eye and so to that general love of pomp 
and parade that is as rarely satisfied in the theatre as outside 
it. One therefore notes with regret that on this point of 
spectacle the pantomime producers are becoming somewhat 
absent-minded. Is it the box-office that restrains the old 
lavishness ? The decline from the days of Augustus Harris 
at Drury Lane, to take a well-known example of one who 
spent princely on spectacle, has been gradual enough to pass 
unobserved, but decline there has been. There is not the 
glitter that there was and the gusto of the scene painters (no 
less than of the comedians) is a trifle faded. 

In the matter of costume the change is patticularly 
noticeable when, as one did the other day, one examines a 
large private collection of original drawings and sketches 
covering stage productions over a period of a century. Here 
was evidence that for the big pantomimes great attention 
was given to the dresses ; costumes were specially designed 
each year. To-day most producers are content to buy 
costumes, except for the principals, ready made from departed 
musicals and revues. Another odd point that becomes clear 
as one turns the pages of these drawings is the gradual change 
in style. Had the question been raised one would have said 
that the costumes of our Dames and Principal Boys were 
changeless as the stories of the pantomimes, that if tradition 
in dress lingered anywhere it was at the courts of Prince 
Charming and the King of Hearts. In fact, the pantomime 
costumes of the “forties or the ‘nineties were as different 
as were the street clothes of those times from those of our 
own. ‘The Principal Boy still wears tights ? Most certainly. 
But if one could reproduce here a picture of, say, Martie 
Lloyd in pantomime the point would be obvious. Her high 
sweeping ostrich feathers, her corsetted waist, her generous 
VoL. CXXVII—No. 755 E 
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curves—goodness, any actress might well envy Marie Lloyd 
her genius but would sooner retire than come upon the stage 
looking—there is only one word for it—such a frump. 
This is a minor matter. One’s point is that pantomime 
being an art-form specially adapted to and developed from 
out English idiosyncrasies deserves to be taken in hand by 
attists of some stature. What is Midsummer Night’s Dream 
but a pantomime in our sense of the word ? That it is allowed 
to be used only by hack writers and second-rate producers is 
surely lamentable. If not the heights at least the upper levels 
of romance, comedy and satire are open toit. Its prose might 
have style, its verse real feeling, its characters dramatic motives 
without losing a dash of popularity. No need to invent a 
story—the legends are there—it would be foolish to dispense 
with them—but upon that basis what could not be erected ? 
Gorgeous fooling, topical satire, wit, beauty, romance and 
the terror of the supernatural, all free from those bugbears, 
the dramatic unities, and adorned with the arts of music, 
dance, song and spectacle. What opportunities, too, for 
imaginative stage management! Fancy what an artist- 
producer might achieve with such moments as the entry of 
the Giant in Jack and the Beanstalk? Whoever saw—and no 
one could forget who did see—the first entrance of the giant 
figure of the prophet in the Jewish Habima Players’ production 
of Jeremiah will know what one means. The actor was 
probably little taller than his fellows ; it was the imaginative 
atrangements of the stage that caused the overwhelming 
sensation of size. Though this was tragedy, the same effect 
is possible in the grotesque or in the comic style. Those who 
despise the pantomime for its dullness, vulgarity and stupidity 
do not consider how deeply the pantomime suffers from those 
who handle it. It remains an enigma that no genius of the 
stage, since Shakespeare, has tried to exploit its possibilities. 
Having complained that pantomime was never what it 
might have been, it may seem churlish to add that it is not 
even what it was, but that seems to be so to judge by standards 
set up within living memory—that is, since our Christmas 
pieces began some eighty years ago to be performed by music 
hall rather than theatre artists. The decline in the lavishness 
of the spectacle may be due partly to financial reasons, partly 
to the fact that the cinema has almost killed the spectacular 
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drama, and partly due to a mere optical illusion in the critic 
who saw the scenery once with more enraptured gaze. Still 
if one cannot trust one’s own memory of the scenic master- 
pieces of pantomime, can one fancy a critic of such taste and 
intelligence as G. H. Lewes, writing to-day of the scenery as 
he did one Christmas of a Lyceum pantomime of The Good 
Woman in the Wood? Of the piece itself he wrote that it 


Was: 


everywhere agreeable, often funny as well as fairy-like, with some 
capital writing—neat, easy, punning and epigrammatic; several 
excellent songs and concerted pieces; an excellently grouped 
ballet ; costumes of perfect taste and varied splendour. 


But of the spectacle he exclaimed that 


the Greeks would have boldly spoken of the ‘ flabbergastuality ’ of 
the piece. The Lyceum itself affords no standards of comparison. 
Never on any stage was there a scene of such enchantment and 
artistic beauty as that which concludes the first act. 


This praise, one should add, was written by one of our best 
English dramatic critics, probably one of the finest minds that 
has been applied to the study of theatrical art in England. 


But, whatever may be the explanation of the decline of 
spectacle in our pantomimes, if it be admitted, the falling off 
in the vigour of the songs and the general robustiousness of 
the comedy is a matter of fact that will not be disputed by 
those who knew the late Victorian or even the Edwardian 
pantomime. And here the explanation is a transformation 
(to use no unkinder word) in the music hall itself, where 
first-rate comedians come—when they come at all—in single 
spies rather than in battalions ; where the suave, sniggering 
innuendo of the night clubs is reflected rather than the rough 
tabelaisian humour of the people; where the melancholy 
crooning of American jazz replaces the heartening rhythms 
of our native street-notes wild; where massive thighs and 
swelling bosoms of serious and comic songstresses are shrunk 
to skeleton proportions, and roof-lifting voices have dwindled 
to such thin pipes that microphones must amplify them if they 
are to catry beyond the footlights. Do the people—and the 
music hall was pre-eminently the peoples’ theatre—enjoy this 
change ? The youngsters donot know what they are missing, 
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but the older ones do, as you may see when some survivor 
from more vigorous days—such as Florrie Forde, who has 
lost none of her skill or power, appears before them. This 
Falstaffian figure enshrines a voice and spirit that can still 
‘ knock them in the Old Kent Road,’ or, indeed, in any other 
street you care to mention. Here is a voice that makes the 
welkin ring, and here are songs that make the audience join 
in singing them in a way that no jazz composer could hope 
to imitate. 

The senility of the music halls is a separate theme and one 
mentions it here only as one explanation for the decline in 
pantomime. But certain it is that with a company of Florrie 
Forde’s stature—and one does not mean that punningly— 
one could revive pantomime even on such a gargantuan scale 
as that which once brought the whole of the East End of 
London swarming to the huge auditorium of the Old Britannia, 
and which made Sara Lane, from whom Lupino Lane is 
descended, the most famous of all London managers. That 
description is not mine, but Bernard Shaw’s, who remarked of 
the 4,000 people who nightly paid to see her pantomime that 


the spectacle of these thousands, serried in the vast pit and empyrean 
gallery, is so fascinating that the stranger who first beholds it can 
hardly turn away to look at the stage. 


The taste in humour of Hoxton, wrote Bernard Shaw, was 
not fastidious. It is not now, but it is scantily provided for. 
Would not such an audience still enjoy—and others, too— 
such a scene as Shaw describes ‘in which the horrors of 
seasickness were exploited with great freedom ?’ 


At the climax [he adds] when four voyagers were struggling 
violently for a single bucket, I looked stealthily round the box, in 
which the Church, the Peerage and the Higher Criticism were 
represented. All were in convulsions. 


One has quoted Shaw on a pantomime of the music hall 
era and G. H. Lewes on a pantomime that belonged to the 
period when it was still largely performed and arranged by 
the theatres. What English pantomime was like before 
those days, how this quaint, insular form of entertain- 
ment was begot and nourished, we can only surmise. As in 
the case of the British Constitution, our pantomime seems 
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never to have been formally invented and drawn up, but to 
have grown haphazardly from various and tangled roots. 
Even its very name confounds the pedant and misleads the 
stranger. If one cannot say what English pantomime 
exactly is, one can say quite definitely what it is not. It is 
not dumb-show, it is no¢ mime. The only silent persons on its 
stage are the dancers and the acrobats. Does its origin lie 
in the fairy tale that is now the basis for its story ? Are the 
acrobats, dancers, singers, comics, merely excrescences 
allowed to grow upon the nursery fiction by the various and 
changeable demands of popular taste ? One must not forget 
the harlequinade, the tale of Harlequin and Columbine 
pursued by Clown and Pantaloon, nowadays either omitted 
or sketchily remembered in deference to tradition, which for 
a time was a main part of the show when Grimaldi’s genius 
expanded it from the harlequinades that invariably accom- 
panied, again for antiquity’s sake, those extraordinary mixtures 
of classical fable, opera and ballet that our seventeenth and 
eighteenth century forebears, full of reverence for Greece and 
Rome, regarded as adequate copies of the ancient pantomime. 
Thus the fairy tale seems to be merely the equivalent for an 
audience of children of the stories of the gods that were more 
to the taste of an adult and well-educated audience. The 
foreigner wonders to see the Principal Boys of our pantomime 
played by the leading actress of the company, and the Dame 
by. the leading comedian. Perhaps this, again, can be 
explained only by the fading memories of tradition, by remem- 
bering that in the Tudor and Caroline theatre heroines were 
frequently supposed to change into male costume and to 
‘play’ a man’s part. The Shakespeare comedies provide 
examples enough, and as the heroine was played by a boy 
actor the idea was the mote acceptable. Old women, too, 
in those days, were performed by male actors and here, 
perhaps, we have the explanation of the pantomime Dame. 
And the Demon King coming from the cellerage in fire and 
smoke ?. Is he not a survival of the medizval religious play ? 
The whole thing is a fascinating puzzle. Pantomime is a 
much queerer jumble of traditional theatrical pleasures and 
race memories than our literary stage historians seem to 
realise. 
JoHN SHAND. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


New Writing. New Series 3. Christmas, 1939 (The Hogarth 
Press, 75. 6d. net.) 


It is one of the most irritating habits of this age for certain 
gtoups to see, and write about, themselves as forerunners of 
a new social order, exclusively aware of the real problems of 
our time, and with a monopoly of infallible recipes for solving 
them. They see themselves not only as John the Baptist but 
also as Christ. There must be a good deal of pleasure to be 
got out of seeing oneself already as a significant name in a 
history book. 

This glorified magazine is the third and last number (for 
the time being) of a new series. It calls itself New Writing ; 
and we can only assume that the word ‘ New’ has nothing to 
do with hitherto unpublished work, but refers to the quality 
of ‘dawn-consciousness’ we have just been deploring. 
Here, we are immediately led to believe, is not only the 
dernier cri but also the first cockcrow. ‘The old writing is 
dead (last year’s ? or that of the year before last ?); what- 
soever is vital for the new world in literature (probably with a 
strong taste of vodka and caviate about it) is going to be found 
amongst these contributions. The book soon bears this out. 

There are poems, short stories—most of them with a 
strong proletarian tang about them—a Russian section with 
the inevitable essay on the Russian cinema, and the inevitable 
photograph of Health and Beauty Russian women (in uniform 
this time), and a certain number of essays on such matters as 
History and the Poet, Popular Poetry, and English Films. At 
the beginning of the book there are some potted biographies 
with the right dates, so that the literary historians of the 
future shall be given no trouble, and the ‘ fans’ of the present 
the appropriate human framework for their ecstacies. 

Mr. Swingler’s essay on History and the Poet is par- 
ticularly revealing in its shoddiness and superficiality and 
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condescension. He seems to be one of our ‘ history conscious ’ 
gentlemen (oh! for a moratorium on the teaching of history 
for about twenty years!). He talks of the poor escaping 
poets who ‘look out through closed windows at history 
moving inexorably by, and know with a pathetic sadness and 
resignation that if they are separated it will simply destroy 
them.’ The poet finds his fulness, we gather, when he 
achieves ‘the extension of social consciousness to find a 
community of interest with the majority of mankind, that is 
the potential energy in social development with which the 
poet must always be concerned,’ for example, we presume, 
as Mr. Clough, the later Lord Tennyson, Mr. Wordsworth 
(but no! he was an old reactionary), Miss Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, and Mr. Martin Tupper did. Mr. Swingler wants, 
side by side with the poetry that can be read at home, ‘ the 
poetry that can be cried in the streets, from platforms, in 
theatres ; that will be sung in concert-halls and in pubs and 
in market places, in the country and the town.’ We are sorry 
to find Mr. Swingler living behind ‘ closed windows,’ as we 
seem to have heatd a good deal of such poetry already ; and 
obviously he never goes to church. 


Mr. Madge’s essay on Popular Poetry is much subtler, 
much more understanding of that particular problem, although 
he too finds it necessary to talk of ‘ that historic quality of 
time by which chance becomes significant.’ The book blazes 
into glory with a beautifully made poem by Mr. Auden, ‘ The 
Leaves of Life,’ remote from all Mr. Swingler’s ridiculous 
polemic. 


*‘ Underneath the leaves of life 
Green on the prodigious tree, 
In a trance of grief 
Stand the fallen man and wife :’ 


But later in the book the poetic excitement is dissipated 
in the charming ‘ almost-nothings,’ with their Irish brogue, 
of Mr. MacNeice. It must be grand to be able to pick up 
rhythmical and colloquial phrases such as 

‘ Will he give a champion 
Answer to my question .. . 
‘ This is on me and these are yours ” 


and dump them into poems. It gets one anyhow to the door 
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of the Saloon Bar of Mr. Swingler’s pub. The excitement is 
caught up, entangled, and again lost-in Mr. Barker’s dithy- 
rambics. What is happening to Mr. Barker? His poetry 
seems to have become the juxtaposition of what is not 
properly understood and what has not been clearly felt. He 
comes through, mournful and measured, with his 


* Heaven is not heavier on our heads than the world is, 
Nor is truth brighter to see than sin to obscure.’ 


but very soon we hear about 
‘ the suicidal weeds of liberal thinking ’ 
and 


*, . . the Junker that coughs across space 


Dropping its blood clots on your roof . . .” 


Here and there are some twisted echoes of Wordsworth, and 
there is too much Hopkins. With Mr. Tessimond we are 
outside poetry and in the middle of irritating argument ; and 
with Mr. Lovejoy we say ‘How d’ye do?’ again to Walt 
Whitman and amorphousness. Mr. Spender struggles towards 
something—he is still looking for himself ; and Mr. Gascoyne 
spins out, with much prose padding, part of a narrative poem. 
We liked almost best of all, however, a saucy and wicked 
ballad by Mr. Plomer, Hoodsian in manner, but hardly 
Hoodsian in theme ! 

We read the Russian section at the wrong moment. It 
was just after the B.B.C. had quoted a passage from Pravda 
attacking the aggressive and unaccommodating Finns, in- 
viting them to overthrow their Government, and gloating 
over the economic stress they must suffer through continued 
mobilisation. It was therefore rather hard to be fair when 
we got from Mr. Wright, as a conclusion to his very interest- 
ing account of the evolution of the Russian film, the follow- 
ing: ‘ The vast possibilities of creative freedom still exist in 
Russia; elsewhere, they run daily danger of being stifled 
more and more.’ It was harder still to go on with Marina 
Raskova’s ‘An Airwoman ovet Mayday,’ when almost at 
the beginning of her diary we came across this: ‘ Our hearts 
overflow with pride and joy at the sight of the hundreds of 
winged machines, as harmoniously, in strict military order, 
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they fly over the city... ... Why this excerpt from a Diary 
should have been included at all passes our understanding ; 
its girlish and stupid excitement is nauseating, and particularly 
at this moment. The essay on Mayakovsky: Poet of Russia, 
might have been all very well if Mayakovsky were a poet 
translated and familiar to the English and significant to them. 
It is, however, uncritical, gossipy, and written with the 
fervour of a film-fan. The work, we are told, ‘is classic, 
because a whole nation unquestioningly accepts his genius.’ 
‘There are no big or little subjects where Mayakovsky’s 
poetty is concerned.’ ‘Stalin... who knew and knows 
the genius of Mayakovsky . . . considers Mayakovsky “ the 
finest, the greatest poet of our age”.’ ‘Those few post- 
humous poems [ate] almost unearthly in their perfection.’ 
We should have been better served, not for the sake of vulgar 
curiosity, but because of the really deep implications involved, 
if we had been told how this poet was led to commit suicide 
in the new society, so lauded as the embryonic Earthly Para- 
dise. How could he, we ask ourselves, have found himself, 
as distinct from society, so important, when for him ‘ the 
indispensable factors at the beginning of a poetical work 
[were] the existence in society of a problem, the solution of 
which is inconceivable except in terms of a poetic work ’ (his 
own words) ? 

The stories make up a mixed bag. Mr. Pritchett writes 
with his customary aptness and liveliness. The certainty of 
his touch makes his characters living—he is engaged by them. 
In so many of the other stories it is the writer who has 
engaged his characters. There are too many haphazard 
“slices, of life’; and we are often forced to ask ourselves 
what impulse set them going at all; and suspect that the 
‘ desire to be a writer,’ rather than the necessity to write, was 
the mainspring. Of ‘ newness’ we discern no trace. We do 
not ask for it, to be sure; but, in the old manner, most of 
these stories are the parings of Zola, or Dostoevsky, or even 
Gissing. They have, however, one attractive quality—the 
prose has escaped the ‘ dark ’ pretentiousness of the Lawrence 
school, the pseudo-depths of poetic prose. At least, there 
are plainness and good reporting, although sometimes what 
is reported lacks interest. The people and their unselected 
conversation ate dull. What does the ‘ proletarian’ story 
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aim at? If we are being conducted through the imagination 
into the workers’ world so that our own world is persistently 
impinged upon by the awareness of poverty and misery and 
hopelessness, another imagination continually steps in to 
remind us that this is not enough, that there is also something 
else in that world. The story that reforms must also recreate 
and persuade us through the ‘ livingness’ of its creations ; 
and ‘livingness’ in a story is not ‘ livingness’ in life. It 
must create within us love or hate, and therefore be symbolic 
of total human beings in their uniqueness. Most of these 
stories seem to be illustrating a thesis—they are morality 
stories, and do not stay with us long; we have made no 
friends or enemies. The chatacters pass from the stage into 
the wings, but not the world, when the curtain falls. 


L. AARONSON. 


Katherine Mansfield. The Scrap Book of Katherine Mansfield. 
Edited with an Introduction by J. M. M. Constable, 75. 6d. 


Nearly two decades have passed since the death of one of 
the strangest figures in English literature—Katherine Mans- 
field. Since 1923, opinion of her work has seen many 
changes varying from extravagant praise to a general 
depreciation. This controversy—if such a wide diversion 
of opinion can be called a controversy—still exists, and will 
perhaps always exist. Those who love her work, will always 
be delighted with its rare qualities of freshness, beauty, and 
human understanding. But against those for whom it appears 
slight, ill-written and emotional, it would be useless to defend 
it. For many years a vast conflict raged about the names of 
Wagner and Brahms. Both the composers have outlived the 
conflict. It is perhaps natural that young and passionate 
admirers of Hemingway and of the American school should 
resent Katherine Mansfield’s lack of sophistication. She does 
not confront the readers with death in battle, with mud, 
hairy chests, and with alcoholic gallantry. But she, too, will 
outlive the conflict. 

An addition to her published works has now appeared 
under the title of The Scrapbook of Katherine Mansfield. It is a 
collection of short stories—mostly unfinished, quotations, 
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hitherto unpublished letters, and pages from her journal. It 
is a tragic record of failure. Apart from its small biographical 
interest, one is at loss to understand why Mr. Middleton 
Murry should have thought fit to publish it at all. Miss 
Mansfield herself, one feels certain, would never have wished 
the public to see these pages. There is so much in them that 
is small, incomplete and unsuccessful. Only occasionally is 
there a flash of the magic that is so much her own. Page after 
page is filled with quotations from other writers. It may be 
that Mr. Murry intended to show Miss Mansfield’s deep 
veneration of Tchekhoy and Tolstoi. In this he has succeeded. 
Her own affinity to the Tchekhov is amusingly expressed on 
the fly-leaf of her volume of his works : 


* By all the laws of the M. and P. 
This book is bound to belong to me. 
Besides, I am sure that you agree 
I am the English Anton T- br 


Underneath she adds: ‘God forgive me, Tchekhov, for 
my impertinence |” 

The scrapbook taken as a whole, cannot detract from her 
fame as an artist, but it will certainly not enhance it. It is 
difficult to judge her as writer proper. Her gifts were 
natural and instinctive. She has a strange quality where her 
work approaches more closely to music or painting than to 
pure literature. Mr. Middleton Murry writes: ‘She saw 
and wrote in flashes...’ That saw is very significant. 
While her vision was clear, and she accurately recorded its 
reflection, she could not fail. If it faded, she floundered and 
was lost, for all that was creative in her became forced and 
sterile when it was stimulated by intellect and not by instinct. 

She died before she could obtain what she most desired 
from life, a deeper understanding, and complete freedom in 
her work. Towards the end she wrote in her journal : 


* By health I mean the power to live a full, adult, living, breathing 
life in close contact with what I love—the earth and the wonders 
thereof—the sea—the sun. All that we mean when we speak of 
the external world. I want to enter into it, be part of it, to live in 
it, to learn from it, to lose all that is superficial and acquired in me, 
and become a conscious, direct human being. I want by under- 
standing myself to understand others . . .” 
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As a human- being, a woman, she knew herself incomplete. 
She was aware of the occasional false notes, the discords 
which jarred on her as much as they jaron us. But she knew 
the cause and something of that barrier which stood between 
her and absolute freedom. That emotional unbalance which 
she recognised as her special enemy, and which crept into so 
much of her work, was certainly the result of intense un- 
happiness. Nothing she ever described in her most poignant 
stories can approach that sense of utter desolation and 
spiritual loneliness which she betrays in her letters and 
journal. Being primarily an emotional writer she was quite 
unable to impose on her work any strict intellectual control. 
She became more and more aware of a lack of maturity, and 
of a static quality in her development as an artist. She 
attributed this weakness not to her illness, but to her limita- 
tions of character. Once convinced of this, she felt that no 
doctor could save her, but that she must root it out herself— 
even at the price of her life. That price she paid. 

It would be pointless to speculate on what she might 
have achieved, had she lived. But it is fairly certain that 
what she intended to write would have been very different 
from what she had already written. In a letter to Countess 
Russell, on December 31st, 1922, she wrote: ‘I am tired of 
my little stories like birds bred in cages...’ This dis- 
satisfaction with her work had grown through the last years 
of her life. In the end she felt, that without a complete 
spiritual rebitth, she would be unable to continue her task 
as a writer. In her quotations from Cosmic Anatomy one 
feels her constant search after an inner discipline. This 
search created in her mind a ruthlessness when dealing with 
her own faults, a ruthlessness proportionate to the courage 
in which she faced the grave physical and moral problems 
from which she was so seldom free. Her disease put barriers 
of iron around her. But yet, when she speaks of her illness, 
which she rarely does, it is always with an objective interest. 
In her harsh analysis of herself she gives no quarter to pity. 

What distinguishes the supreme from the merely successful 
attist is not only his triumphs, but also his great and tragic 
failures. The bad work of an artist of genius can be so very 
very bad, while there is something unreal or dubious about 
the man who has never failed, and who takes such infinite 
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pains to succeed. There are few critics who are able to judge 
their contemporaries dispassionately, for the mediocre writer 
will often show exceptional skill in avoiding detection. The 
emptiness within is disguised by an artificial originality, 
genuine emotion is replaced by intellectualism, and facility 
is so brilliant that it blinds us to flaws and falseness. . .. 
How successful the deception sometimes is! But Miss 
Mansfield’s artistic integrity never allowed her to com- 
promise. She was great by reason of her best work, Some 
of the writing contained in The Scrapbook is frankly bad. But 
she was never mediocre. 
E. Scorr-Monracu. 


Mrs. Miniver, by Jan Struther (Chatto and Windus, 1939, 
288 pages, 75. 6d.) 


“If this wat goes on for a long time,’ a woman said to me 
suddenly in a London shop, as people waiting together do 
speak to each other suddenly now, ‘I’m afraid I won’t be 
myself any longer. What with my husband in France and 
the children evacuated and all this worry, I feel different 
somehow,’ she hesitated, ‘I don’t feel the things I used to 


feel. I used to be really excited in the autumn when the 
leaves on the little tree in our back garden changed colour.’ 
She flushed slightly, afraid that she had said too much, but I 
think that everyone in the shop knew exactly what she meant. 
We are all so absorbed by the anxieties of the war, by the 
ptessing problems of every day, that everything which once 
meant a great deal to us has receded into the background. 
Unconsciously this woman in the shop was afraid that she 
might be deprived of the enjoyment of the small things which 
remain small unless they are made bright by imagination. 
For if we are not careful we shall indeed lose the ability to 
enjoy these things. And no matter how victorious we are in 
the war, we should be left the poorer. 

From this point of view Mrs. Miniver is a wat book, not 
one of ‘ those escape from the gloom of the black-out books ’ 
recommended in so many publishers’ advertisements, but a 
real antidote to that feeling of dull insensitiveness which is a 
part of war. Mrs. Miniver’s account of the simple everyday 
events which concern her happy and healthy family, the 
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intense delight she creates for herself out of occurrences which 
are in themselves insignificant, seem to heighten the con- 
sciousness of the reader. One enjoys everything with her, 
not vicariously, but actually, in one’s own memory, for we 
have all seen children’s little ships floating on the pond at 
Hampstead Heath or felt the wind blowing against our faces 
as we approached the river at Westminster. We can all 
remember the pond at Hampstead Heath as she saw it on a 
‘clear, clean, nonchalant kind of day, with a billowy south 
wind. ‘The scene round the pond, as they burst upon it 
suddenly up the hill, would have made an admirable opening 
for a ballet—a kind of English Petrouchka or Beau Danube. 
The blue pond, the white sails, the children in their Sunday 
clothes, the strolling grown-ups, the gambolling dogs, the 
ice-cream men (hatched out prematurely by the unseasonable 
heat) tinkling slowly round on their box-tricycles—it all had 
the air of having been rehearsed up to a perfection of spon- 
taneity....” 

Though in every chapter Mrs. Miniver makes the reader 
realise anew the importance and the vitality of little things, 
the author never preaches. She never uses Mrs. Miniver as 
a peg from which to dangle her ideas of life. The book is 
entirely spontaneous, Mrs. Miniver is absolutely real, in her 
humour, her poise, her human reactions. There is humour 
in this book in even those passages, like those about the 
fitting of gas-masks, which are overcast by the shadow of war. 
And one is sure when one finishes this book that all the Mrs. 
Minivers in England, no matter to what class of society they 
may happen to belong, will be equal to any emergency. That 
is perhaps the author’s greatest achievement ; she has written 
a book which is positive, buoyant—and not ‘ escapist.’ 


MARGARET GOLDSMITH. 


Walter Bagehot, by William Irvine (Longmans, Green & Co., 
125. 6d. net). 


Mr. Irvine’s study is the first biography of Walter Bagehot, 
if we except Mrs. Barrington’s life printed in the Collected 
Works. It is strange that the task has not been undertaken 
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earlier, for Bagehot’s great and varied abilities deeply impressed 
his contemporaries and he would have made his mark in 
almost any walk of life. Family connections made him a 
banker. But banking by no means exhausted -his energies. 
He combined a keen intellect with a rich and many-sided 
experience of affairs, and although he never held any official 
position he became a real power continuously consulted by 
Ministers and Heads of Departments. Apart from his 
business, he found time to edit the Economist and to write 
upon a wide variety of subjects. Yet his main interest was 
perhaps literature, and it is to the moments perdus of his busy 
life that we owe his Literary Studies. Mr. Irvine recognises 
that his literary theory is the least impressive part of Bagehot’s 
criticism and the space allotted to a consideration of it seems 
a little out of proportion. It was based upon Aristotle’s 
doctrine of the universal. The highest literature was that 
which created characters whose qualities were those of the 
generality of normal people. Unhappily the application of 
this principle led Bagehot to a certain disparagement of those 
forms of literature to which his conception of ‘ pure art’ 
could not be applied. The Studies, as Mr. Irvine points out, 
possess the stimulating qualities of good conversation, and 
in writing them he doubtless felt less responsibility than in 
discussing politics and economics. They were a diversion 
and he allowed himself liberties which he did not take in 
other fields. For a man as distrustful of theory as he was, 
he theorises too much, and his passion for opponencies leads 
him to force his subject-matter into categories into which it 
will not always fit. 

Bagehot’s political writings are of greater interest. His 
English Constitution has become a classic. It still remains the 
best popular treatment of English government, and, it may 
be added, the most faithful reflection of its author’s philosophy. 
He was deeply distrustful of political theories, holding with 
Burke that politics are ‘a piece of business . . . to be deter- 
mined by sense and circumstance ’ and our own constitutional 
system gave him ample opportunity for developing this 
theme. ‘Thus he pointed out that the efficient secret of the 
Constitution did not lie in the separation of the legislative 
and the executive, as the ‘literary’ theory of the eighteenth 
century had proclaimed, but in their nearly complete fusion. 
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The Cabinet formed the link between the two and if constitu- 
tional theory failed to recognise the Cabinet, it was only a 
further proof of the danger of following constitutional theory 
too closely, as the Americans had done, to their great disadvan- 
tage, when they framed their own constitution on what they 
took to be the English model. Into this error they would 
never have fallen had they attended less to conventional 
dogmas and more to the observed facts of political reality. 

It was Bagehot’s delight to show that the British Constitu- 
tion was a mass of fictions by which theory was adapted 
to practical necessities. Such a development is only possible 
however in a society which has a strongly traditionalist bias. 
As he explains in his Physics and Politics, the first attempt to 
apply to politics the methods of psychology, the most essential 
quality for a people ‘is much stupidity.” Every society, 
under the influence of imitation, must acquire ‘a cake of 
custom’ if it is to attain solidity, ‘a comprehensive rule 
binding men together and making them do the same things.’ 
What the rule is does not much matter. If there is to be 
any progress, the ‘ spirit of discussion ’ will ultimately break 
this ‘ cake,’ though this spirit has manifested itself only at 
certain times and in certain areas of the world or there would 
be more progress to-day than is observable. What, however, 
prevents it from disrupting society, as it would do if allowed 
to run riot, is that quality of ‘ stupidity’ which he finds 
pre-eminently in the English people. It was, in fact, Bagehot 
who first explicitly brought against us the accusation which 
has now become a commonplace that as a nation we have no 
care for logic. The charge, indeed, requires examination. 
If it means that we do not form important judgments by 
conscious reference to ‘ first principles ’ only, we have every 
reason to be thankful that this is so. Yet a judgment is not 
the less logical because it takes into account imponderable 
elements which are not amenable to the processes of formal 
logic. Bagehot does not perhaps make this quite as clear 
as he might. None the less, by ‘ stupidity ’ he does not mean 
imperviousness to ideas but that ideas must be checked by 
their plain practical application, and the quality which he most 
admires both in life and literature is what he calls ‘ animated 
moderation,’ in which action is restrained by reflection and 
reflection by action. 
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English Dissent. 1763-1800, by Anthony Lincoln (Cambridge 
University Press, 1938, 85. 6d, net). 

Mr. Lincoln’s able and well-written essay is an appreciation 
of the Dissenting ‘ interest’ during the second half of the 
eighteenth century. The expression ‘interest’ is used 
advisedly, for the Dissenters never narrowed into a party nor 
had they, as Priestley continually insisted, any political 
principles gua Dissenters. It may be, as Mr. Lincoln suggests, 
that they differed too widely on theological questions to be 
united on a political programme, and such uniformity as they 
achieved may be attributed to the fact that their history was 
very much the same and that they laboured under the same 
religious and civil disabilities. Dissent thus bred a certain 
general attitude to political questions which was shared by 
men whose principles were as different as were Priestley’s 
from Price’s. The demand for liberty of conscience had 
come in fact to imply a good deal more than the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, It expressed the natural right 
of freedom of enquiry, the right to pursue knowledge where- 
ever it might lead and freely to discuss ‘its conclusions. 
Certainly the ability of the Nonconformist leaders made their 
‘interest’ a formidable body. They controlled the best- 
edited journals. Their ‘ Academies’ gave the most liberal 
education in the country, as was recognised by the many 
members of the Church of England who sent their sons to 
them. In politics they delighted to call themselves disciples 
of Locke, and only differed from his disciples in the Establish- 
ment in their refusal to accept the settlement of 1688 as the 
final word in political wisdom. The American Revolution 
first brought them into open opposition against the Govern- 
ment, for their sympathies were naturally enough with the 
colonists who were ‘ nonconformists’ like themselves. It 
was natural, too, that they should have hailed the French 
Revolution with an enthusiasm which raised about their ears 
a furious commotion and postponed for many years the long 
overdue repeal of the Penal Laws ; though it is worth recording 
as an illustration of the independence of the ‘ interest ’ that 
the Calvinistic Dissenters had consistently opposed the repeal 
of these measures, preferring to endure their application 
rather than assist in the emancipation of their anti-trinitarian 
brethren. If we sometimes detect in the political theory of 
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the leaders a doctrinaire tendency, we must remember that 
they were excluded from those public offices in which experi- 
ence is best gained, while the optimism with which they 
proclaimed belief in their often too simple diagnoses of the 
evils of the world may be held to their credit when we 
consider the social and political conditions of England under 
the Enlightenment. 


Prophet of the Mass Age—A Study of Alexis de Tocqueville, 
by J. P. Mayer (J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., 85. 6d. net). 


Mr. Mayer is to be congratulated on this excellent study 
of de Tocqueville, a writer who has been unduly neglected 
and whose importance seems to have been better appreciated 
by the Germans than by his own countrymen. He was born 
under the shadow of the French Revolution, which nearly 
cost both his parents their lives. To analyse the new prin- 
ciples which were everywhere spreading became his ruling 
interest, and his work on the American Constitution was 
undertaken to gain comprehension of the institutions and 
philosophy of democracy and to show ‘ that it may be recon- 
ciled with respect for property, deference to rights, security 
of freedom and reverence for religion.’ His method followed, 
and improved upon, that of Montesquieu. His analytical 
intélligence led him to hold that : 


Political societies are not the product of their laws, but are governed 
from the first by the feelings, modes of belief, ideas and habits of 
heart and mind of the people who live in them, and who in their 
turn are formed by nature and education. 


De Tocqueville was not, however, primarily concerned 
to describe institutions. His real interest was in the dialectic 
of revolution, and here the French Revolution provided what 
was, for him, the central problem. For the French Revolu- 
tion had given men equality without giving them freedom. 
‘ They had sought to be free in order to make themselves 
equal, but in proportion as equality was established, freedom 
itself was thereby rendered more difficult of attainment.’ 
Equality without freedom was as untenable as freedom with- 
out equality. Yet how were the two to be co-ordinated ? The 
French Revolution had led directly to the autocracy of 
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Napoleon, while even the Americans might ultimately fare 
no better, for, as it seemed to him, the danger of democratic 
institutions in that country lay not in their weakness but in 
their overwhelming power. 

What then de Tocqueville most feared was that under 
democracy, with its over-insistence upon equality, liberty 
might be destroyed. Before his eyes there arose the vision 
of a society of men all equal and alike, and all working to 
satisfy material demands, which were for ever increasing, 
and above them an absolutist state ‘which provides for 
their security, foresees and supplies their needs, directs their 
industry . . . and spares them all the care of thinking and 
the trouble of living.’ He was the first to see the danger, 
upon which Mr. Christopher Dawson has insisted, that 
democracy may come to use the technique of the ‘ totalitarian ’ 
state. It was the fear of this, reinforced by his knowledge 
af the ancien régime, which made him an opponent of undue 
centralisation. He records a conversation with an English- 
man upon this matter. 


England [he reports the Englishman as saying] is the land of 
decentralization. We have a central government, but not a central 
administration. Each county, each borough, each district looks 
after its own interests. Industry is left to itself. . . . It is not in 
the nature of things that a central government should be able to 
supervise the wants of a great nation. Decentralization is the chief 
cause of England’s material prosperity. 


It is a tribute to this country that de Tocqueville found in 
our constitution the norm of his ideal state. Yet his thesis 
may well be pondered by those who hold that the identity 
of liberty and democracy is a self-evident truth. 


R. N. Carew Hunt. 


The Collected Verse of Thomas Thornely (Heffer, 65.). 


University verse is one of the byways of poetry which is, 
of all, the least explored, particularly by the very young, and 
therefore in spite of themselves very professional, poets. 
Yet it should be, strictly speaking and by their own pro- 
claimed definition, the only really satisfying poetry, since it is 
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written by men whose major business is clearly other than 
poetry. The poets do not, of course, mean that, and they 
would resent that conclusion. They would probably say 
that University verse, for all its accomplishment, is in its 
very nature bad poetry. What happens then when an intel- 
lectual man, breathing the peculiar atmosphere of Cambridge, 
occupies himself with this diversion of verse-making ? 

Mr. Thornely has, in his own person, a delicate though 
mannered lyrical gift. There are poems here, poems such as 
The Sedge and the Willow, Winter in the Lap of May and The 
Onl, which ‘ sing,’ and which have just that irony, either in 
the turn of phrase or in the technical handling of the rhythm, 
which is possibly an even more important element in the 
creation of a genuine lyric. They are mannered, too, because, 
as with most of these ‘ verses,’ the backbone of thought, the 
rough plan of development with its headings and so on, is 
always there, checking spontaneity. Great poets besides 
Coleridge have worked from the prose sketch. The problem 
is rather how they did it. Coleridge occasionally left his prose 
sketches because for him the transmutation was so much more 
exhausting than it was for other poets. But the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, which saw an increasing tendency 
simply to tack poetical phrasing on to the direct statement, 
offer us an explanation of the distinctly ‘ classical,’ even 
Horatian, effect given by most of Mr. Thornely’s work. 

‘Poems or Metrical Exercises’ the dust cover wisely 
says. The presence of such a phrase as ‘ Far from the flaming 
fervour of the West’ amply justifies this second description. 
It is not therefore surprising that, apart from the rare lyrical 
impulse, some rather over-careful descriptive pieces, mostly 
East-Anglian in subject, which derive from the same models 
as Mr. Blunden’s poetry, but lack his childlike unexpectedness, 
and a few domestic incidents rhymed in the manner of 
Cowper or Gray, this book consists mainly of versified 
opinion. 

The poetry of opinion had in Dryden its master. But 
Dryden possessed, what hosts of lesser rivals have lacked, an 
imaginative approach to his opinion. He conceived it pas- 
sionately and in terms of imagery. ‘The opinions of Mr. 
Thornely have their value in revealing the reactions of the 
‘donnish ’ mind to an all-but-contemporary world. One 
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gathers that he sees the intellectual landscape somewhat as the 
late William Watson saw it. In his fling at the U/éra-Modernist 
Poet he is fairer than his predecessor, but the successful 
epigram eludes him more frequently. One wonders vaguely 
what was meant to be the point of Cubism ot A Parallel. 
There is neatness in Liberty, poetry in Si/ver Eyebrows are the 
Latest Novelty, but surely ‘ Nature does all, they say, but— 
is it so?’ has claims to be recorded as the most bathetic last 
line in literature. 

To the concoction of the limerick, philosophical, obser- 
vational, bookish, argumentative or satirical—in short the 
Cambridge limerick—Mr. Thornely brings his best skill. 
Swinburnian alliteration, first exercised in the ode to The 
Ameba, and a Pope-like mockery of echoing vowels, must 
have made those printed here a joy to many a Common 
Room, in spite of their occasional thinness. 

The Collected Verse of Thomas Thornely is, in fact, a volume 
of varied content, pleasant and readable for anyone who is 
not perpetually demanding the illuminating word and the 
living phrase. It moves too much in the margin of modern 
thought and the modern consciousness for most of us, and it 


echoes too many past masters. But it has its charm. The 
late Mr. Locker-Lampson would probably have classified 
much of it as ‘light verse.’ Mr. Auden almost certainly 
would not. 


BENJAMIN GILBERT BRooKsS 
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WORLD OPINION 


A Press Survey 
GERMANY 


Tue fact that German Press propaganda is almost exclusively . 
directed against Great Britain is common knowledge. It 
cannot be said that this propaganda has increased in violence— 
simply because such an increase is no longer possible. Every 
conceivable term of abuse the German language is capable of 
producing is being used in condemnation of Britain and the 
British. Vituperative adjectives are spent without restraint. 
Unfortunately for the Nazi leader-writers the German 
language has but a poor stock of really scathing adjectives, 
so that the few ‘ good ones’ have to be used over and over 
again. 

But the tone of the German Press has, in one respect, 
undergone a most significant change. ‘The new theme-song 
is * Socialism versus Capitalism.’ It is no exaggeration to say, 
that the leading articles, the choice of items, and the general 
make-up of the Nazi newspapers are to-day more akin to the 
Soviet Press than to anything else. It is far more than a 
merely temporary emphasis—(for obvious reasons of war 
propaganda)—on social problems. Even papers like the 
Berliner Boérsen Zeitung and the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung 
contain long articles whose style and contents are a cross 
between good old Prussian Kasernenhofton and the familiar 
jargon of communist penny pamphlets. 

The ‘ Socialism’ propaganda has of late risen to such 
prominence that other pet subjects—as for instance: Britain’s 
designs on neutral countries—have been pushed into the 
background. 

The impression of a general bolshevisation of the Nazi 
Press is made even stronger through frequent (almost daily) 
quotations from Russian newspapers which appear in heavy 
print on the front pages. 
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Volkischer Beobachter (November zoth) writes: ‘ German 
Socialism will force British capitalism to capitulate! Many 
new social improvements have been put into practice in spite 
of the war. .. . The war forced upon Germany by Great 
Britain has lasted ten weeks. What is the balance, and what 
are the prospects for the future ? Our aim is Victory, Victory, 
and once more Victory, the final destruction of England’s 
power, and its financial domination of all other nations of the 
world. Socialism against Capitalism! That is our war cry.’ 

Der Angriff (November 21st) contains another typical 
example of the new propaganda for ‘ German Socialism.’ It 
says: ‘Germany has never before been in such a good 
position, and: Britain has never been in such a tight corner. 
. . . For many years we have worked extremely hard until 
we made it impossible to be defeated at the home front. 
During the last war, the German people had to suffer so much 
under Britain’s blockade, that it used all its energies now with 
the result that Germany has been made blockade-proof. . . . 
While in the camp of our enemies tising prices and rising 
wages are apt to disorganise the entire economic system, our 
own disciplined German economy avoided all that through 
the simple introduction of the ‘ Lohn-Stop ’ (Decree forbid- 
ding the rise of wages.—Ep.). Despite the war, very essential 
new improvements could be introduced. Indeed, the home 
front has had to make but small sacrifices and it is of course 
the duty of every toiler to do his utmost to enable us all to 
reach our aim: the defeat of England, and thereby the 
absolute guarantee for Germany’s Lebensraum.’ 

Berliner Bérsen Zeitung (November 29th) contains a leading 
article which sums up the reaction of the entire German Press 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s declaration of war aims in the House 
of Commons. It says: ‘ Yesterday Mr. Chamberlain made 
a speech in the House of Commons which can only be 
explained by the utter confusion that has followed the heavy 
blows dealt out by Germany. He made an attempt at 
convincing the neutrals that Britain’s reprisals against 
Germany’s export trade would, in the end, also help neutral 
countries. Obviously, he wished to imply his hope for 
Britain’s final victory. We doubt that—after the events of 
the past eight days—the prophecy of Britain’s final victory 
will convince anybody in neutral countries. Secondly, it 
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seems doubtful to us that—after the experiences of the past 
centuries—neutrals feel inclined to be over-enthusiastic about 
the prospect of a further strengthening of British imperialism. 
. . . Sooner or later the gentlemen in London will be forced 
to descend from the lofty heights of their arrogance with 
which they (they of all people !) now pretend to plan a new 
and better world.’ 

The following brief analysis of six important German 
newspapers will speak for itself. The Russian invasion of 
Finland began on November 3oth. 

Berliner Bérsen Zeitung (December 1st) publishes, on its 
front page, a small notice headed: ‘The Russo-Finnish 
Crisis,’ summarising an article from Izvestia. It says: ‘On 
November 26th Soviet Russian troops became the victims of 
a bandit raid from Finland. The Finnish Government had 
rejected the just demands of the Soviet Government. . . . In 
thousands of meetings the Soviet people demonstrated that 
their patience was at an end.’ 

One quarter of the same page is taken up by a leading 
article entitled: ‘ Asia makes its appearance.’ It describes 
“India’s struggle against British imperialism,’ and contains 
the following passage: ‘ The leaders of the Indian Congress 
movement threaten England with the alternative either to 
recognise a free, independent India or else to face a catas- 
trophic rebellion . . .’ 

Westfalische Landes Zeitung (December 1st) says: ‘ In view 
of the provocative threat by the Finnish army to invade Soviet 
Russian territory, the High Command of the Red Army issued 
an otder, on November 30th, to the Red Forces to advance 
over the Finnish border.’ 

The whole of the front page, however, is headed: 
‘ Britain’s betrayal of India!—Ghandi threatens immediate 
action.” 

Der Angriff (December 1st) carries a headline in heavy 
print saying: ‘Stalin declares: Havas lies.’ It consists, 
mainly, of quotations from the Pravda saying that ‘ Germany 
did not attack Britain and France, but France and Britain 
made war against Germany.’ On p. 2 Der Angriff quotes the 
official communiqué on Finland issued by the Soviet Press 
agency Tass. 

Vélkischer Beobachter (December 1st) has on its front page 
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a small paragraph repeating, without comment, the Moscow 
version of the Russo-Finnish conflict. 

Half of the centre page is filled by a long article on India 
entitled : ‘ India’s growing resistance against British oppres- 
sion.’ 

National Zeitung (Essen) (December 1st) merely prints the 
official Tass communiqué on Finland. The remaining space on 
the front page is taken up by three columns on India under 
the headline: ‘ India takes up the struggle.’ 

Frankfurter Zeitung (December 2nd) makes no exception 
from the rule. 

A fifty-line paragraph is headed: ‘ Fighting in Finland ’ 
and contains the Moscow communiqué. It is followed by a 
long two-column article entitled: ‘ India waits in vain.’ 

Germany’s political and economic co-operation with 
Soviet Russia is frequently the subject of leading articles. In 
the first weeks following the German-Russia Agreement the 
Nazi Press seemed content to emphasise the importance of 
Russian economic help. Recently, the ‘ harmony of views’ 
has come mote into the foreground. 

Pommersche Zeitung (December 4th) devotes a leading 
atticle to a survey of the first three months of war. It writes : 

‘We have no illusions. Aware of our strength we need 
not belittle the strength of the enemy, nor his will to surmount 
resistance in his own country, which opposes the attempt to 
destroy the German people. England had always tried to use 
other nations, and if necessary to send them to their death. 
France is her chief milk cow and the dictatorship of Daladier 
takes precautions that have not been rivalled in history. 
Great Britain sacrifices countries and independences, and 
breaks her pledged word, if it happens to suit her stupid wishes 
for power. London was ready, after war had broken out, to 
give at least the eastern parts of “‘ guaranteed ” Poland to 
Russia, if Moscow would have let itself be caught by the 
democracies at that stage. London was just as ready to sacri- 
fice the Baltic States, and it would have been satisfied if Fin- 
land had been taken into possession of Moscow as the price 
of Soviet Russian support. . . . Such an action is not only 
in conformity with British tradition—England obtained her 
strategical bases all over the world at a cost of freedom and 
independence of other nations. . . . London tried to link up 
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Soviet Russia with the anti-German front. It is not necessary 
to go into the individual chapters of democratic wooing of the 
Kremlin. The plan was by no means secret. It was cele- 
brated in Parliamentary debates and in the French Chamber. 
It was said that only with the help of Soviet Russia could the 
guarantees given to Poland and other States be fulfilled. 
Soviet Russia was to make war on Germany and, to do so, 
Russia would naturally have to march through the countries 
with whom it has now made agreements—agreements which 
strengthen the strategic position of the Soviet Union in the 
Baltic but which also contain trade and friendship treaties. 
. . . But Moscow did not join the game of the Western 
Powers. It recognised that Russia would lose her blood for 
the democracies. Moscow made a treaty with Germany and 
in the ensuing period she strengthened her position. The 
Kremlin knows well enough what the plans of power-hungry 
Britain are: After a defeat of Germany, England would 
settle down in the Baltic and prepare for a clash with Soviet 
Russia, which would be the next obstacle to British world 
domination. . . . In the past few days there have been hostili- 
ties in Finland, exploited by England, and particularly by 
several neutral States against Germany—yes, Germany. As 
if we had betrayed Finland! It is therefore necessary to take 
up a position with regard to these matters. . . . Finland came 
more and-more under British influence, as the Russians 
declared repeatedly during the past year. She became a 
danger as a possible base for the Western democracies. We 
only have to look at the map to recognise that the south-east 
frontier of Finland is within jumping distance of Leningrad. 
The aims of Moscow were to reach a peaceful settlement with 
Finland, a solution acceptable to both sides and allowing for 
changes in the possible frontier opposite Leningrad. A few 
naval bases on several islands were to go to Russia and a 
similar concession of territory would be made to Finland 
further north. ... England agitated unceasingly against 
this solution which lay in the interest of both peoples. The 
Swedish Foreign Minister, Sandler, who cuts no good figure 
in international affairs and who has been a tool of British 
policy for many a year, contributed his share. He did every- 
thing to drive Finland into the arms of the democracies, just 
as he played an unfortunate réle in the Danzig problem and 
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agitated against Italy during the Abyssinian crisis. We have 
already said what England is prepared to do for her own 
interests. If they were not affected, we would hear nothing 
of the independence of Poland, nor of any other people, just 
as we do not hear of the independence of India. Where the 
interest of England is concerned the English feel suddenly a 
wild thumping of the heart for the cause of freedom. Thus 
she is trying to hide her real Machtpolitik. . . . The German 
people know what is at stake. They do not allow themselves 
to be led astray by any sentimentality but follow their own 
interests which they are defending against Great Britain. The 
attempts to reach a settlement in Eastern Europe were 
wrecked by Britain, which has tried for years to incite South- 
Eastern European countries against Germany. Germany 
knows full well how hard this war is going to be. Her victory 
will mean the end of British domination. Several bastions 
have fallen already—the Czechoslovakia of Benes and the 
Poland of Beck. If London sheds teats for Finland it only 
does so because it fears that it is losing one of its bases. Other- 
wise the destiny of any people is quite immaterial to London. 
It let the Poles bleed to death after promising help to Warsaw. 
Great Britain will leave the Finns in the lurch in exactly the 
same manner. But she would like to score a success by 
making the world believe that Finland is the victim of Ger- 
many. In actual fact the Eastern parts of Europe have been 
freed from an unfortunate influence of Great Britain. Moscow 
intervenes against the Western democracies. . . . The Ger- 
man people know how serious this hour is. They will not 
barter away their right to live against a so-called “ freedom ” 
hypocritically vaunted by Great Britain. We are waging this 
wat with determination and hardness. We do not abandon 
our aim for one moment: the destruction of British domina- 
tion.’ 


SWITZERLAND 


Basler Nachrichten (November 21st) writes in a leading 
article: ‘ The entire British Empire is on the match. Year 
after year the Nazi Press declared the British Empire incapable 
of any lengthy resistance. Berlin must have been the more 
surprised when not only the Dominions came into line as by 
a word of command, but when even States like Egypt, Irak 
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and Palestine declared themselves for Britain. These States 
are not even members of the Empire. In the case of Palestine 
the common sympathy for Britain proved stronger than 
differences between Jews and Arabs. Indian troops have 
already crossed the seas. Britain and the Dominions are 
making an enormous effort not only to ward off the danger 
but to turn the scales by securing the command of the air... .’ 

Tribune de Geneve (November 27th) comments on Britain’s 
measures of economic warfare, and states: ‘ British reprisals 
are preventing Germany from buying overseas. But they 
also affect the neutral who are still doing business with the 
Reich—although the Germans are sinking their ships. 
Germany is to-day virtually cut off from American, Asiatic, 
and Mediterranean markets and not in a position to procure 
foreign exchange for payment of purchases from European 
neutrals, who are not likely to sacrifice theit own trade with 
the Allies for the purpose of aiding Germany.’ 

Journal de Geneve (November 27th) writes: ‘ It is true, the 
neutrals are in a disagreeable position. However, Great 
Britain’s export reprisals are being tolerated because, without 
them, the respector of international law would be in a position 
of inferiority compared with the breaker of law. . . .’ 

Basler Nachrichten (November 29th) says: ‘ From a false 
conception of neutrality, Germany is making exaggerated 
demands on the neutrals. An intensification of economic 
warfare by export control against Germany is certainly not a 
breach of international law. The Reich has not the slightest 
claim to be allowed to carry on her export trade under a 
foreign flag. Therefore it has no right to tell the neutrals 
how they should defend their rights.’ 

Gazette de Lausanne (December 1st) comments on the 
Russian invasion of Finland, and says: ‘ The Russian act of 
aggression is purest brigandage. In Switzerland perhaps 
more than elsewhere, this act has provoked the deepest 
indignation. . . . Our ardent sympathies are with the heroic 
martyr Finland which is morally infinitely greater than her 
colossal aggressor.’ 

Gazette de Lausanne (December 7th) added the following 
remarks: ‘It is believed that Russia and Germany do not 
merely contemplate dividing the North but also the entire 
Danube and Balkan region. This is a monstrous plan— 
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totally opposed to the modern European spirit and national 
sentiment. It is, indeed, without parallel in history.’ 

Berner Tagwacht (December 12th) writes: ‘Germany is 
finding it hard to become reconciled to a Russian thrust into 
Rumania or the Black Sea coast. Either would be a serious 
blow to Germany’s imperialistic plans in South-Eastern 
Europe, and would certainly affect the possibilities of 
Germany’s war supplies most unfavourably.’ 


SWEDEN 


Géteborg Handels och Sjéfarts Tidning (November 22nd) 
contains a remark which is typical of the outlook of Sweden 
to-day. It reads: ‘It can be said that civilisation has been 
broken by a single man. Many helped him to reach his 
present position, and all who put up with him must bear the 
blame for the condition of the world. What has happened 
is a sign of weakness of our entire civilisation.’ 

Nya Dagligt Allehanda (November 23rd) comments on 
Nazi Germany’s claim to fight Capitalism, and writes: ‘ At 
present, we can only note the fact that the anti-Capitalist 
watchwords are designed to create a camouflage of Nazi 
ideologies — since the old anti-Comintern line is bankrupt and 
shattered... .’ 

Ny Tid (November 25th) refers to German mine-laying 
activity and writes: ‘There cannot be the slightest doubt 
that German mines sank by far the largest part of neutral 
shipping last week. The Germans themselves do no longer 
maintain that the Simon Bolivar was sunk by an English mine. 
In spite of everything it remains highly problematical whether 
Germany can, in this way, hope to paralyse British shipping.’ 

Géteborgs Handels och Sjéfarts Tidning (November 27th) adds : 
‘ The extension of German mine-laying in the region of the 
Oresund is so far the unfriendliest act against this country 
by a belligerent nation. It will for a long time affect the 
relationship between our countries. Its purpose is, of course, 
the control of sea communications between Sweden and 
Finland.’ 

Géteborgs Morgenpost (December 8th) comments on the 
Russo-Finnish war: ‘Such action as Russia’s against Finland 
is unknown in history. Russia’s speculation that Germany, 
England, France and Italy should hold hands is a mistake. 
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. . » The worst that might happen to Moscow is a European 
coalition against Communism which unofficially becomes fact 
at the same moment that English and Italian ’planes are 
fighting together in Finland. . . .’ 


Norway 


Tidens Tegn (November 24th) writes in a leading article : 
‘ That in the future, without any sort of previous warning, 
the Germans are to lay mines wherever it suits them is a threat 
to our shipping to which we cannot submit without action. 
When the Germans point to England’s convoy system and 
the arming of merchant ships, we can only reply that this 
has nothing whatever to do with Norwegian shipping. . . . 
Nevertheless, we are to suffer by the reprisals of a mine 
warfare... .” 

Norges Handels og Sjéfarts Tidning (November 29th) writes : 
‘The Germans’ conspicuous lack of friendliness towards 
Sweden and Norway has taken a new turn in the extension of 
the Falsterbo minefields inside Sweden’s four-mile limit. . . . 
In addition, the German-Russian understanding has of course 
created a chilly feeling towards Germany in all Northern 
countries. The disappointment is not the weakest in Finland 
and Sweden. It would be wrong to believe that Swedish 
exports can be stopped at Falsterbo. They may be rendered 
difficult—but they will not be brought to a standstill. . . .’ 

Aftenposten (December 1st) writes on the Russian invasion 
into Finland: ‘Telegrams from all countries show the 
strength of sympathy for the Finnish people and their struggle. 
Even Germany is anxiously watching the outcome of the 
dispute, and the German man-in-the-street feels a traditional 
sympathy for Finland. Norway’s position is that war has 
been brought right to our very frontier in the North. The 
brutal war in all its earnestness has come nearer to us than ever 
before. Let us with cool decision and firmness face what 
developments will bring and what the situation may demand 
ofus....” 

Arbeiderbladet (December 4th) contains the following 
comment: ‘ Germany remains a passive spectator of all these 
events. Indeed, it is asserted in Berlin that the Russianghave 
a just claim to recover what they lost in the Great War. 
Such pronouncements show that the demand for national 
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self-determination which Berlin has been so fond of using 
is a mere mockery. Germany’s present attitude raises once 
again the question as to how far the German-Russian co-opera- 
tion is likely to remain solid. The stronger the strategic 
position of the Soviet becomes the more difficult is it for 
Germany to resist. It is therefore quite probable that there 
exists a plan to establish on the European continent a Russo- 
German domination.’ 

Morgenposten (December 11th) says : ‘ It is most significant 
that the German newspapers do not mention the Soviet 
Union’s attack on Finland and Finland’s application to the 
League as the cause of the League’s meeting in Geneva. 
From the German Press one would get the impression that 
the League is, without any reason at all, taking steps directed 
against Germany and the Soviet Union.’ 


DENMARK 


Social-Demokraten (December 2nd) comments: ‘ The Nazis 
have learned a good deal from Communism. Theit methods 
are to-day identical down to the smallest detail. Just as 
Germany’s occupation or conquest of Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Poland can never be legitimate according to 
normal human views, Russian action against Finland is 
nothing but a violation of the weaker by the stronger. . . .’ 

Politiken (December 2nd) writes: ‘If the Nazis really 
support and believe in the theory of the superiority of the 
Germanic races, the Moscow Pact is a fresh error. Certain 
German quarters may have thought the Pact would act as a 
deterrent to war; if so, then that was another mistake. In 
fact, the present war gives Russia a chance of promoting her 
world revolutionary aims.’ 

Social-Demokraten (December 7th) publishes a leading 
article commenting in an embittered tone on Germany’s 
support of the Soviet invasion of Finland. It says: ‘ Great 
military powers can of course easily subdue smaller nations, 
force the people into silence, and gag the Press. They can 
make war and slaughter thousands. They can do anything— 
but they will never have the right on their side.’ 

National Tidende (December 1oth) says: ‘ The reason why 
the Danish people did not welcome the rise and victory of 
Nazism in Germany is not because it happens to be foreign. 
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Many German ideas have in the past come over from that 
country to our shores : Lutheranism, Romanticism, Socialism. | 
But Nazism does not suit us. Before our wondering eyes 
this new gospel spread all over Germany. In Danish soil it 
finds no nourishment.’ 

National Tidende (December 12th) comments on the 
meeting of the League in a way which shows more clearly 
than anything else the fears of the small neutral countries. 
It reads: ‘ When Germany, who is herself not a member of | 
the League, so identifies herself with Russia in connection 
with the Finnish war as to hurl insults at all participants of the 
Geneva meeting, it is easy to see the difficulties of the two 
smaller neighbours of these great powers whenever it comes | 
to voting on the motion of excluding Soviet Russia from the 
League.’ 

BELGIUM 


Vingtieme Siecle (November 27th) comments on the decision 
of the British Government for reprisals against German | 
export trade. Its comment (and the tone of resignation in | 
which it is made) are typical of the Press reaction in Belgium 
and Holland. It reads: ‘ Neither Belgium nor Holland can © 
hope to escape the consequences of their geographical 
position. It would be foolish to think that Britain would 
sooner lose the war than cause temporary damage to Rotter- © 
dam and Antwerp. The real question is whether Britain’s © 
defeat could possibly be desirable for Holland and Belgium. — 
It is as well to face facts: if an invasion of Holland gave © 


Germany a substantial chance of victory the respect for 7 


neutrality would hardly stop her.’ 








